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The CHILD’S War Dictionary. 














=| THE SILVER BULLETS. 


—<»——_ 


Regulate your expenditure 
so as to help your country. 


Tea alone pays a duty of 8d. per lb., including the special 
War Tax of 3d. per lb. Coffee and Cocoa do not thus 


contribute to the maintenance of our brave defenders. 
ae INDIA supplies us with 91,000 tons yearly of 


the very best tea, grown by our own people in our own 
dominions. By buying Indian tea you are showing your appreciation of 
the courage and loyalty of our Indian fellow subjects, who are side by 
side with our brothers in the trenches. 





Patriotism and Commonsense unite in saying : 


Always ask for 


Indian Tea 
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YOU CAN SIT AT THE | 
PIANO and Play 
tunes TO-DAY 


Naunton’s National Music System 


This is not the impossible task which some 
people would have you _ believe. With 
Naunton’s music to guide you, the piano 
is the easiest instrument in the world to 
play, for there is no drudgery, no practising 
tiresome exercises, no scales, sharps, flats or 
accidentals, no unexpected or unnecessary 
difficulty whatever 

Naunton’s N: tional Music System is not a 
a il device nor a v: amping method, 
buta SIMPLE, RAPID & PERFECT System of 
Musical Notation which you can learn to read, 
play and understand almost instantaneously. 

You play tunes on your very first lesson, 


Over 50,000 people are 
already playing the 
piano by it 





Play with tast 1d Il, ' ther | le, delighting themselves, getting more and more enjoyment 
out of | every day, i all ise they ventured to try Naunton’s National Musi System. They proved 
for themselves that what vw to be true is true, and the opportunity is now offered to you also, 

What others | ‘ ju ind well, you o can do with equal peed and ease. Not one of the 
50,000 peo} just 1 ha ter offer given to him or her than that which is given to you now. 
Read carefully through t foot of thi ge and see the promise contained in it. If you then have 
at e to play the pi i I/- with the coupon to-day, and in return we will send you our 
“Special No. 1," cont tunes, which we guarantee you can play. Thus you can judge for 
yourself the my ty of f nd th racy of our statements. This small outlay will open up the 
delights of the vast 1 you just as it has done for the 50,000 and more people who are already 
pl \ by it Ne r in r | vill you have spent a shilling to better purpose, 

W for « ] t our pupils are more than willing to say for us. Just read their 
CLEAR TESTIMONY 10 THE IMMENSE VALUE OF OUR Herrera SYSTEM 

This from a Pupil who has taken nine lessons out of the ‘ B nen a Compeoee : sal ink it Al, easy, excellent. 
i tand it 


fifty which comprise the whole System 
‘From meer a whose testimony can all be Py ee inte 
ly 


. . Uj i ! ees one: W he re sdvertisement 
. e that any syste | achieve what was there anak 
This from a Pupil who has taken only six lessons: “I ' F RESt sesson J re mltae d that at last 8 
I t 1a v which would help per who 
mie veld the . that to play the piano was utterly 
From a Musician who has composed over 3,000 popular I 1 the N Nat il Music System is splendid. 
= 4 It t vomit implicity, and is as perfect as nS 
inn i a 
From a Proud — From a Pepi whe thinks that one | oud turn deserves 
I 1d i onether it t ill my friends, and two 
J { ire se { reir les 


THE ORIGINALS OF THE ABOVE AND THOUSANDS OF SIMILAR TESTIMONIALS CAN BE SEEN AT OUR LONDON OFFICES AT ANY TIME. 













SPECIAL. TRIAL OFFER - ytegetiealconetgd 


M er, NAUN . VATIONAL MUSIC SYSTEM, Memortat Ha FARRINGDON St., Lonvon, E.C. 
l () t ur e I se postal ler for One Shilling. 
t with y r 


“Special No Pace he . . 
» also pa f how I THOROUGH musician by your 
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FOR THE TROOPS 


From all quarters we hear the same simple request: 


“SEND US TOBACCO AND CIGARETTES.” 
TROOPS AT HOME (Duty Paid). 


It would be well if those wishing to send Cigarettes to our 

Soldiers would remember those still in Great Britain. 

There are thousands of Regulars and Territorials awaiting 

orders, and in sending a present now you are assured of 

reaching your man. Supplies may be obtained from the 

usual trade sources and we shall be glad to furnish any 
information on application. 


TROOPS AT THE FRONT (Duty Free). 
John Player & Sons, Nottingham, will (through the Proprietors 
for Export, The British - American Tobacco Co., Ltd.), be 
pleased to arrange for supplies of this world - renowned 
Brand to be forwarded to the Front at Duty Free Rates. 





John Player & Sons, nottingham. 


CASTLE TOBACCO FACTORY. 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. 
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WONDERFUL “‘HAIR- 





le 


BEAUTY” GAMPAIGN 





A Splendid Hair-Growing Gift Enables Every Man and Woman to 
Secure an Abundance of Healthy, Beautiful Hair. 





Everyone May Have a Fine Head of Hair Who Accepts This 
Free Gift and Follows This Advice. 





WORLD renowned hair specialist has com- 
menced a wonderful new campaign to grow 


A 


thousands of heads of beautiful hair this year, 

and, as an introductory measure, he has decided to 
give, free of all 
cost, a special hair 
outht for 


growing 
scientific home 
treatment to every- 


one whose hair 
lacks health and 
beauty 
His aim is, firstly, 
to tell the public 
exactly how to over- 
come their hair 
troubles, and sec ) 
ondly, to provide at | — | 
his own expense, y A\ —e 
the first supplies of 4 Ey 
the only remedy 
that is certain to 
grow and 





healthy hair. 


TROUBLES THAT RUIN THE HAIR. 


Amongst the many troubles that stop the healthy 
growth of the hair, the following bring about most 
quickly the distressing state of baldness that is so 


great a tragedy to the sensitive man or woman. 


1. SCURF OR DANDRUFF. Scurf is caused by 
an unhealthy condition of the scalp, the surface of 
which breaks up into minute scaly particles which clog 
the hair shafts and make the hair grow weak and 
stragely. “‘ Harlene’’ Hair-Drill, however, quickly ree 
moves every particle of scurf and causes the hair to 
grow anew. 

2. LOSS OF COLOUR AND LUSTRE. Sometimes 
scurf, overegreasiness of oversdryness contribute to this 
condition, which so rapidly robs the victim of his or her 
attractive appearance, This is one of the troubles that 
are quickly remedied by means of the splendid and 
pleasurable treatment offered free of cost to-day. 

3. FALLING AND SPLITTING HAIRS. This is 
caused by lack of nourishment in the hair-root—a 
defect that is speedily put right by the wonderful 
stimulating effect of “Harlene’’ Hair-Drill, which, 
first of all, supplies the necessary nourishment and 
then awakens the root of each separate hair to new life 
and “ growing’ activity. 

4. SCALP TOO GREASY OR TOO DRY. Due to 
over or under activity of the oily glands that lubricate 
the hair and help in its growth. These, although two 
of the most serious, of all hair troubles, are fortunately 
amongst the easiest of all to remedy by the “* Harlene ™ 
Hair~- Drill method explained below by Mr. Edwards 
in his generous free-of-cost offer to QUIVER 
readers. 

5. SCALP IRRITATION. May be caused by loose, 
splitting, or decaving hairs, by scurf, or by a disorder 
of the hair roots “ Harlene’’ Hair-Drill stops the 
irritation at once. and remedies the hair trouble, and 
thus saves your hair from its threatened ruin and 
grows itin healthy profusion, 


A SCIENTIST'S ADVICE TO EVERY READER. 
To succeed in of reall 
beautif I Mr 1 an 


growing an abundance 


Edwards does not advise 






long, tedious, or expensive treatments. He says: 


‘* Simply, spend a few minutes in pleasurable and in- 
teresting * Hair-Drill’ every morning. 
I will give you the nec« 


That is all. 
sary advice and instruc- 
tions free of charge, 
and will also send 
you at my own ex. 
pense a specially 
made-up trial home 
treatment that 
you can see for your- 
self howquickly your 
hair troubles vanish, 
and how easy it is to 
grow scientifically a 





THE 
COUPON 
BELOW 
WILL BRING 
YOU THIS 
FREE-OF-COST 


so 





















GIFT ] ir” 

, fine head of hz , 
nf ine head of hair. 
THE YOUR HAIR- 
BEAUTY BEAUTY GIFT. 
OF YOUR If vou desire t 
HAIR you desire to 

possess a handsome 


growth of beautiful 
ilky, lustrous hair, 
and that healthy 
look and _ youthful 
gives, you need only post the 
This is what your post- 


charm and attraction it 
form below without delay 
man will bring you free: 


A bottle of ‘“‘Harlene,” a true liquid food for the 
hair, which stimulates it to new growth, building 
up the very substance of the hair itself. It is tonic, 
food and dressing in one. 

A packet of the marvellous hair and scalp cleansing 
“Cremex” Shampoo, which dissolves scurf and 
dandruff, allays irritation, and prepares the head 
for “ Hair-Drill.” 

The secret “‘ Hair-Drill” booklet, giving complete 
instructions for carrying out this world-famous 
hair-growing exercise. 

After you have experienced for yourself the won- 
derful influence of ‘** Harlene’’ on your hair-growth 
you can always secure further supplies of “ Harlene”’ 
6d 


x 


from your chemist at Is 2s. 6d., or 45S per 
bottle, and ‘*Cremex ” at 1s. per box of 7 Shampoos, 
single packet 2d. If ordering direct from the 
Edwards’ Harlene Co., they will be sent post free 
Carriage extra on foreign order 





To Edwards’ * Harlene” Co., 
20-26 Lamb’s Conduit St., London, W.C. 
l “ty l wing outfit. 
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\ JINDMILLS are a frequent feature of the 
War in Flanders, scouts of both armies 
utilizing them as posts of observation. 


N Peace, as in War, the Windmill fulfils an 
important duty—that of supplying the food of 
the nation. The Windmill is familiarly identified 
with Allinson Bread—the all-of-the-wheat bread 
made from flour stone-ground in the good old way. 


[he superiority of pure wholemeal bread is now generally 
recognised, and Allinson Bread, owing to its guaranteed purity 
ind fineness, is admittedly the best wholemeal bread that can 
be bought. It costs no more than ordinary brown bread, 
but is infinitely more palatable, more nourishing, and more 
beneficial to health. Every genuine Allinson loat is wrapped 


na paper band bearing Dr. Allinson’s portrait and signature. 


Rembrandt’s “ Mill.”—A fine art reproduction of this famous 

masterpiece free in exchange for 12 Allinson Bread paper 

bands. Free from advertising matter. 

S ud. sf arviage on free 2 Ub. Sample Loaf, free supply of N.F. 

; Bread and Health, address of nearest Allinson Baker, and 
} VJ [ / 1; tribution ( } 100 ca h a d other priz s). 


NATURAL FOOD CO., Ltd., 305 Cambridge Road, London, E. 
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and the 
enjoyment strengthens 
as it lengthens 


That is the charm of a Riley Home Billiard Table in the home 
circle. There is always something new, something doing—a new 
shot to negotiate, or a break to emulate. Every member of the family can join 
in, and all cueists, no matter how expert, can enjoy a perfect game, for Riley's 
Home Table Ss are accurate in every detail and perfect in proportion—yust like 
their famous full-sized tables 


RILEY'S Miniature Billiard Tables 




























I rely and per tly on any dining table. Made in solid mahogany, French polished, with 
shy slate bed, low vs st-proof cushions, ivory or crystalate balls, and all accessories included 
Every table carries Riley io“ x = ntee 



























Size 4 ft. 4in. by 2 ft. 4in £3 sonth] _ { Thirteen monthly payments of 5/6 
> ft. Sir by 2 it Vin, £4 6 | Or '* “9x og gr 4 . * oo 7/- 
wo ft. Fin, by 3 It. 4 in £5 5 0| cent. being added to ) rm m a os 
7 ft.4in. by 3 ft. 10in. £7 5 0} cash prices. | oo “ ” 11/6 

ft. din. by 4ft.4in. £10 0 07 ° a ~ 16/- 
Riley's have made the buying - Seven Days’ Free Trial. 


terms so easy that every home © Va Riley's will deliver a Miniature 

can have its own table—and = or Combine Billiard Table in 

you play as you pay your home, and allow seven full 

days’ play in order to test it— 
FREE. 









RILEY’S “Combine” 
Billiard & Dining Table 


is a handsome piece of furnitureas a dining 
tableand a high-class billiardtable, Madein 
solid mahogany, with low frost-proof rubber 
cushions and best quality slate bed, and fitted 
with our new patent automatic action for 
raising and lowering he dining table top 
is in highly polished mahogany, andthe table 
carries Riley's perfection guarantee, 
Size 5 ft. 4in ft. 10in, £13 10 


by 
6 ft. 4 in. by 3 ft. 4in £15 0O 
7 ft. 4 in, by 3 ft. 1Oin, £18 10 
by 
by 















8 ft. 4in 4ft.4in, £24 10 
~ Ot. 4in 4ft. Win, £32 0 
Canalsobe hadin!3} monthly payments, 
only 5 per cent. being added to cash 





ecoceo 







prices 





Riley's deliver any of these tables carriage 
paid to any address within one mile of 
nearest railway station in United Kingdom, 
No charge for packages 

Ilustrated Catalogue of Home 
Free Billiard and Billiard and Dining 
—— Tables, et Write for it NOW. 


E. J. RILEY, LIMITED, 


Brandon Works, Accrington. 
London Showroom ltl Aldersgate Street, B.C. 
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Water Inside a Cake of Soap is on the Wrong Side. 
It bulks the soap and makes it look big. 


| A Cake of Honest, Solid Soap— 


Unmixed with water 








PEARS’ lasts twice as long as ordinary watered Toilet 





Soaps: it is pure, and matured over 12 months. 


The perfection of PEARS is proved by its having been 


The Leading Toilet Soap tor 
over 100 Years! 
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Purity and Security. 


All drugs supplied by Boots have to answer 
every known test for purity, or they are 
rigidly rejected. Over a thousand analyses 
are made every month, and the tests im- 
posed are not merely those of the British 
Pharmacopeeia, but tests far more stringent 
than those required by the _ British 
Pharmacopoeia. As ‘‘ Truth” states in re- 
viewing the business of Boots Pure Drug 
Co., Ltd., ‘‘A passion for purity is displayed 
in regard to every article.” 

And though purity is vitally important, freshness | 
| is almost equally so. Medicine made up of stale 
drugs cannot possibly be of maximum efficiency. 
You cannot even be certain that-it is medicinally 
active. Owing to the careful system of checking 
the supplies at their 555 Branches it is practically 
impossible to obtain stale drugs at Boots. The 
stocks at all their establishments are periodically 
tested, and any drug showing the least sign of 
deterioration immediately destroyed. 

Your own security depends upon the purity and 
freshness of the drugs you purchase. 


ee =e 


YOU ARE SAFE IN DEALING WITH 








Chief London Branch: 


182 REGENT STREET, W. 








Numerous Branches in and around London. 











—— 
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“Special,” 6-cyl. - 1,000 Gans. 


aimle 


(T 





1915 Chassis Prices 


20 h.p. 4-cyl. - 450 Gns. 
30 hp. 6-cyl. - 690 Gans, 





The above prices include Dyn amo Lighting 
Sel, with [lead, Side, Tail and Dashboard 
Lamps, Electric Self-starter, Speedometer, 
Detachable Wire Wheels, complete with 
Pneumatic Tyres, Ait of Tools and 


aACCESSOMICS. 





The Daimler Company, Ltd. 


COVENTRY 


LONDON SHOWROOMS 27 PALL MALL | 


t Cars are held in readiness for immediate hire Telephone: Regent 4160. 


DEPOTS : 
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— Noriells 


‘Perth rogues 


Direct from Scotch Maker to Wearer 























A real saving 


can be effected in footwear by wearing Norwell's 
Scotch-made Brogue Shoes and Boots. Expertly 
put together by master craftsmen, with strength 
and style in every stitch. Norwell’s footwear 








keeps its perfect comfort-giving shape to the 

end, and is absolutely bone-dry in the worst 

of weather. There is one hundred years’ experi- 

ence as a guarantee behind every pair bearing 
Norwell’s name. 


No. 10. 





Every member of your family will have perfect 
foot comfort in Norwell footwear—and utmost 
value obtainable. Phe “County ’ Shoe for Men 

. , - 





t 


I ry 


22/6 









Style 
No. 1 


Style No ™ 
For the Girls 
A perfect 1 


1436 





For the Boys 














: Sizes 7 1 7/6 
8/- 10/- 8/6 
9/= 6 12/6 9/6 
ORWELL'S $ are specialists in shooting, 
golfing, walking and sports Brogue Sho The ‘‘ Berwick” Shoe 
and Boots for men and women; also boots and for Ladies 
shoes for dress occasions, for city wear, for 
country wear. Norwell’s Boots and Broguc ‘ 
Shoes for children are a real economy for thx 
ro gh wear of school life 
When ordering t etc, t ! I 22/6 


Foreign Orders 


D. NORWELL &G 


Write for New Spring Catalogue, sent 
post free to any address 


12/6, 16/6, 18/6, 20/-, 24/6 


, Perth, Scotland. 


—] Makers of Good - Wearing 
I . y, 


Sd 


Footwear 
} 





rrr ey, 
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This Jason “‘ De Luxe” number is a particularly fine example 
of the British hosiery-maker’s craft. It is worn by well-dressed women for 
all general occasions—a delightful grey effect, artificial-silk plated Stocking— 
strengthened with soft Sea Island material, and with all-wool top and foot. Price 2/6 pair. 


66 fe 














ee 
—— 


Quality Stockings and Socks 
for Ladies, Children, and Men 


Are produced in an enormous range of good designs 
—including plain and embroidered numbers, anklets 
and clocks, pendants and lace effects. 


Guaranteed Unshrinkable, every one—replaced if 
they do shrink. 


And they are produced entirely in Leicester, England 

—by manufacturers who have learnt how to produce 
the most perfect-fitting, most comfortable, soft, and 
silky Stockings and Socks in the world. 


Sates “ De Luxe” (Ladies only) per pair 2/6 
Jase “Elite” (Ladies? and Men's) 2/- 
JES ** Superb” + . 1/9 
faces“ Popular”  ,, ” 1/6 
fase Infants’ Socks at all prices. 


Dainty Gift Boxes containing two pairs—nothing 
extra for the box. 


See the jase Tab on every pair, which is your 
guarantee of unshrinkability. 





Sold by Drapers and Outfitters everywhere. 


If any difficulty in obtaining write us about it. 
“JASON” HOSIERY CO., LEICESTER, 
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to Buy—Easy to Try—Fast when Dry 














Renew the household fur- 
nishings—and clothing, 
too—at little expense. 


Around the house countless economies can be effected by 
every housewife—and the increasing expenses of the present 
time render economy essential—by doubling the life and 
service of furnishings and articles of clothing, 
instead of buying new. Stains, smuts, spots, are only surface 
marks—under that, the material is quite good. 


Drummer Dyes 


“So Easy to Use.’’ 


household 


Remove these surface eyesores—and at home—by using the 
ever-ready, ever-reliable Drummer Dyes, The first-time 
freshness, lustre, and purity will be restored in every garment, 
and thus give the same good service again and again, and at 
the trifling cost of a copper or two. Here is a short list of 
the many articles that can be doubled in wear and service by 
Drummer Dyes :— 


WEARING APPAREL { HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 





Bodices Pelisses | Bath Mats Lamp Shades 
Skirts Woollens Bed Hangings Linen Tea 
Stockings Underskirts | Bed Spreads Cloths 
Jackets Bonnets Cushion Covers Sideboard 
Pinafores Hats Casement Cloths 
Knitted Coats Dresses Covers Tea Cloths 
Blouses Sashes Cretonne Table Centres 
Gloves Boys’ Suits Curtains Chair Covers 
Kimonos Wrappers | Damask Silk Bed 
Scarves Underwear | Curtains Hangings 


Drummer 


Dyes can be had 


in all useful 


and fashionable 


shades, including the new grey, cardinal, and myrtle-green 
tones. And your grocer, oilman. chemist can 
supply you. 


store ol 





“MMi See the British Drummer on every packet—that’s 
your guarantee and protection against substitutes. 





“SM EDGE 'S, Bolton, Lancs. 


@ 


Write for YOUR ¢ 


t 


l yours for a p 











Articles Fust like NEW 
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RI-PED Sole-Leather 
gives comfort and Double 
Wear in all weathers. 


Light and flexible in warm weather; 
warm in cold weather; and absolutely 
proof against the worst weather. 


Insist on “ Dri-ped”’ for either new or 
re-soled footwear. It costs a little more, 
but one “ Dri-ped’”’ Sole outlasts two good 
ordinary soles. 

ie Dri-ped ”_ Soled New boots 


or shoes, for ladies, men and 





children, are sold by leading 
tores, in all styles, pl c 
Such a Boot as that hown can be “0? 
obtained soled with * Dri-ped” trot a 
all good dealers But don't al) put 
off; insist on “* Dri-ped.”) There i DRI-PED 
, y . Rece 
no other leather nearly rh od 
‘4. NEE: “ Hou lo Double Boot Lite.” Ask ur ded / r “ Dyfed” klet. 
/ mnot Supply ué@, or * Dri-ped,” LU us hi 7 We wz SCHa Aa ft hlet 


ind see you get * Dri-ped.” 


WILLIAM WALKER @& SON, LIMITED, 
“ Dri-ped ”’ Advertising Department, County Buildings, 
Cannon Street, Manchester. 











THE SUPER-LEATHER FOR SOLES = 
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Supremacy! 


Like the British Army, the “ Clemak ” has firmly 
ascendancy. It may be out- 
be beaten. It may _ be 
known to commercial 


yw 
is 


established its 
numbered, it cannot 
ittacked by every weapon 
till it triumphs. Sheer merit! That's 


= 
po (se 
Ses 


3 


warfare, but 


secret ol * Clemak ” success. 


| CCEMAK S875) 


loose parts to worry about and no adjusting—it’s 

And so safe you can shave in a dim 
Cleaned in a moment 
that all 


a wabir 


implicity itself. 
dark if necessary. 


-or in the 
a minute—and a blade so keen 


—Stropped in 


t 
the science in the world can’t make it keener. 
from all Catlers, Joonenemdoce. gy | &e., Ee 
Clemak Ra ri Billiter St Cc 
z lvents—W. Prant & Co, MARKET STREET 
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and a ficce of tread 


“AN IDEAL MEAL FOR CHILDREN.’ 











GOLD 
£6. 


BENSON’S 








Others in 
Gold from 
£5 Ss. 


FINE GEM RINGS. 


25 


NOSED 


£6 6s 


GE ___"™, 


SRR » 


1) s, £10 10s. 


Jewellery and 
Watches sent Post 
Free all 
the world over. 





Diam und Ruby, 


£10. 


62 & 64 LUDGATE 


“PERFECT SAFETY” 
GOLD WATCH 
BRACELETS. 


The finest quality, with lever movements, 
from £5 5s, 





The ‘“‘ACTIVE SERVICE” 
WRISTLET WATCH, 


With Luminous Dial and Hands, in Silver 
Cases and Leather Strap, £2 10s., 
In Gold, £5. 








Warranted Timekeepers. 


The Economical 
PT iret | @ % sy (; MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
*‘Cimes STILL AVAILABLI 





Selections sent at our risk and expense. 


Illustrated Books (post free) of Watches 

of all kinds, Self-fitting Watch Bracelets, 

Rings (with size card), Jewels, &c. ; of 

Clocks, “Empire” Plate, &c.; and of 

Inexpensive Silver Goods for Presents, 
Dressing Cases, &c. 


M 


HILL, E.C. 


n THe (QUIVER 








‘PERFECTLY SIMPLE & SIMPLY PERFECT” 
We v i t s t fo tarter { 












fa century 
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For the 
Hands, 
Skin and 
Complexion } 


In all weathers, 
the regulary use of 
Icilma Cream will 
keep the skin and 
complexion won 
derfully clear in¢ 
This fragrant 
cream is_ the on 
containing the marvellou 
Natural Water 
Use it daily an 








1/- and 1/9 per pot every 


] é. 
Icilma is pronounced Eye-Silma 





Sample Free for a Post Card. ge ere 
37) 39, 41 King’s Road, St, Pancras, London, N.W 




















The Marple tab on every sheet is a 
guarantee of reliability. 


66 os 


Home Stun 
Sheobs &S1 
IDEAL "on HOME b- gud gear 


Marple 5S 


Stitch 





; Portland” Street, 
ta Fabrics 





ts, Sealflee € etc. 




















jocecananes 


BY TAKING 


Should Store or Chemist offer you other preparations 
it is an insult to your intelligence and done for extra profit. 


GET WELL w KEEP FIT 


Instead of these, 





(Agi WA TaBLEfs 


(Tasteless) 


THE TIMELY USE OF THESE TABLETS HAS PREVENTED 
THOUSANDS OF SERIOUS ILLNESSES. 





They are a puritive, not a drastic purgative, and are 
good for INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, LIVER AND 
KIDNEY TROUBLES, PILES; also for GIDDINESS, 
FLATULENCE round the heart, NERVOUSNESS, 
HEADACHE, RHEUMATISM, NEURITIS, and GOUT. 
Directly a COLD appears a course should be taken. 





If any difficulty in obtaining Carna Tab 





Price 1s. per Box of 45 Tablets. 
Of all esas Chemists. 
ts at Chemist, sen 


will post fies 


THE CARNA MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 110 Strand, London, W.C. 






~ ‘THEY GIVE YOU 
A BRICHT, 
BUOYANT FEELING. 


1d crossed | ei and 
by return. 








Xx 














































Business is Brisk, 


Losing Fluxite. 


MMPLIFIES $0 § 


The “FLUXITE” 
x ; I te 
4/6 





The war despite; 
The world won’t risk 





id Z2/- tin 


Tt 


ler. et 


Aute-Controller Co., 226 Vienna Road, Bermondsey, England. 


Iron, a 

















226 230 Old St., London, E.C. 
ee 


Furnish at Cash Prices 


Cheapest House in London 


DIRECT FROM MAKERS 
SAMPLE BARGAINS 





ly £4 18s. 6a 





Write for full Catalogue (No. 38) post free 


EST? 1842 


Complete House Furnisher, 








SOLDERING 


t 6d., 1/-, ar 
SOLDERING SET 
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for all sufferers from 


NERVOUS HEADACHES & 


NERVY PAINS, 
NEURALGIA, etc 


lfowever severe the pain 


or whatever the cause, 


just take a “ Daisy” in 


a cup of tea and rest 
quictly for a few minutes. 
Daisy will : 


relief. The 


give you quick 
pain will 
vanish, you will rise re- 
freshed, with a clear head 


and steadied nerves, feel- 


ing fit and brisk again. 
Daisy is all British, and 
as cheap as it Is evood. 


Sold evervwhere. Packets 
of 20 “ Daisies” I/-3 
id. each. 


single pow ders, 


apy 
CURES 


IN A FEW MINUTES 
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Both these are portraits of children fed on the “Allenburys” Foods. 
The ‘‘Allenburys’’ Foods provide a complete and progressive dietary, and are the 
nearest approach to maternal milk 
fo. 1 Milk Food No. 2 Malted Food N $ Rusks (Malted) 
7 - As } pwa 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 


M sent fr 














Can’t wear out by writing! 





Its OWT) perfection protects 


re 
it from successful intitatioi. 






A point for every hand. 
Every ‘‘Swan” is guaranteed. 







We maintain in perfect order. 
We allow for other and old pens. 
We can match any steel pen. 








Sold by all Stationers, 10/6 upwards. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 






MABIE, TODD & CO., 79 & 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
Branches: 38 Che eB Regent $ WW 5 cha 
37 A le |'Opéra, Pat New ¥ and ( 


r. 
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THE 


reasur 


FOR — “ 
Patent No. 25.4 
THE VERY LATEST IN COTS—THE PERFECT 
NEST FOR BABY. 
Comfortable 
Portable 


Light Hygienic 


Affords Healthy, Natural Sleep 
iway from draughts 

No hard substances to mar baby's 
comfort. 

y Washable — No Parts to 

Packs into Small Space 
for Travelling. 

All Cots supplied with 

either Net Support or 

Canopy a as desired. 


. 

os weer sc 
anoon - 
Ou, Cov 





( rapery (rnis/ 


SSS Gaeeanreaggan 


TREASURE COT ‘CO, Dept. s, 120- 122 Victoria Street, LONDON, S.W. 
PSS RSS RPK ERt ec eM nO BReTeeeseeerekeavacuaeante 





Showing Ne. 3. 
Canopy » Open and Ciesed. @ 


Hundreds of a Testimonials. « 





i] | SENT FREE BY PARCEL POST @ 
ON APPROVAL. 
Lis at 


t Catalogue Jrom 








Leechs Cats 





Surtatas Guide poet Just published 
Model Windows shown 
es Savtetnty Nets, - +-—-rrmmaed 
‘abrics, Linens, Lac 
r FROM ACTUAL MAKERS 
BEST BOOK Ser Artistic Sussaeae. 
if} it saves ree | 








S. PEAC H & SONS, 120 The Looms, Nottingham 





























SEIGEL'S 


HIDDEN |" 


————_—_—- 
yw that you possess wnused 
ith which you 
whote scheme of your 


rm the ) 
P W R 1 wish to develop and use 
your dormant faculties ad inner forces, 
for a copy of that wonderful book, 

Phe Px wer that Rul the W 


One free copy to each 
appu ant who writes at on e, enclosi ips tor return postage. 


loped powers w 


g star 





aanenes NORMAN BARCLAY, 129 Walter House, Bediord Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
————————— 











SYRUP 





Biliousness is the result of a 
disordered condition of the liver, 
the only to 
suffering to which it 
to keep the liver 
healthy and active 
A few doses of a time-proved 
tomach and liver corrective and 


he nce 
the 
rise is 


way escape 





gives 
in a 
condition. 


FOR 


tonic such as Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup is generally all that is 
needed to bring this about, 


and so to banish _biliousness 
and prevent its return, It is 
a very simple matter to take 
thirty drops of Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup after meals. In this way 
tens of thousands avoid bilious 
ness, indigestion, and constipa- 
tion, and would not be without 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup if it cost 
present price. 
yourself to-day. 


times its 


it for 


many 
Prove 











BILIOU 


Sold aiso in Tablet Form, price 2/9. 








SNESS 
























ey 


DONT 
ae" 





BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 638B Bank Bldgs., Kingsway, London, W.C 



























WHY BE ILL? 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS 


WILL CURE YOU. 


Nearly all disease is due to poisoned 
blood Blood-poisons in the tissues 
of the bowels result in Constipation ; 
in the tissues of the omach they 
cause Indigestion n the muscles, 
R nd s¢ | 

I oul r 4 must t 
t} l i Po 4 nl 

I 5 can you W 

Ve n entirely get rid of these 
poiso! You can regain Perfect 
Healt! vd cl r body that 
thi thrills with the fulness 
oO me ling by taking e few 
doses of HOLLOWAY'S PILLS. They 
will ¢ nd uickly remove all 
extranes matter (Blood Poisons) 
fre he system, and thus rid you of 
Ce tic ess 
F] Ste Liver, or 
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WEAR A TRUSS! 






A shilling is a small sum to pay 
to give your little people hours of 
amusement—you would spend much 
more than that on unconsidered 
trifles. Send one shilling only and 
we will post to you a handsome tin 


EMPIRE BOX 


full of either PLASTICINE or 

the new PLAYWAX in assorted 

colours, full instructions, and will 

include an interesting diminishing 

mirror. No charge for packing or 
postage. WE pay ! 

This is a special offer, and will only 


remain open until the end of April. 


Send AT ONCE, supply limited. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, Ltd., 


27 Bathampton, Bath. 




















IRON HEATER 


Heats three irons. 


kach 16 


Postage 1, extra 





Ir iwery Stores, or write 


ELBARD PATENTS CO., 40 York Road, LONDON, N. 


THE ** TRIUMPH” 


For use on a Gas Ring 


or Stove 
Heats tive irons at a time, 
Fach 26 
Postage \tra 


THE “NEW IDEA” 


i Fl {RD SPECIALITIES. 


























Signed) 
Address 





COUPON. THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS. 


To the Editor, “ The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
Please enrol me as a Member of the League of Loving Hearts and 
forward a Certificate. 1 enclose One Shilling. 


















t Here is a beautiful and sensible 


VY YA LY Yl Yt Yj YW}; 


Stylish New Sesies Blouse © 


easily made at home at a great saving. 







style of blouse for smart 
spring wear protective, 
long-wearing, and econ- 
omical—that represents 
a handsome Saving ior 

every home needle 
woman, when made in 


Lawrie& Smith's 
REAL 


Scotch Wincey 
st 


— 
MK WW 


KEIN 


t twor 
i lina el 
me he 
a great in 
pri ir 1 a 
yar Also 
for little frocks, men's 
ys rts, et 

Paper Patterns FREE. 
Withe t rth 
s prese t- 
ter { ut 
t rt | Repr 
l \ 

vest v 
piqu fa tri and 

ts sent with Wincey patterns toevery inquirer Fret 


LAWRIE & SMITH (Dept. E), 
Real Scotch Wincey House Ayr, Scotland. @ 
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HERE is a Diploma Style to suit every 
taste, and a size to fit every foot. They are 

| durable as well as dainty. The luxury of Diploma 
| is appreciated after wearing shoes of ordinary 
| make—the soft, supple uppers, the oak-bark 
tanned soles, and the British manufacture are 
an irresistible combination. Agents everywhere. 








Diploma 
Write to-day Style D3 
for ’ 
Booklet of 
Styles 
to 
NORVIC SHOE 
co 
(Howlett ee 
& White, Ltd.), meee 
NOR WICH. - 


Cash Price, 


11/9 


TUTTE 












LAROMA 


be in eve y household hag me pee 


A r t Ww r c id in 
akew! rs.—J. M. Bannerman,  Chamiat. 1 innburgh. 











OF ALL CHEMISTS. 
STENCILLING. 
autiful re t e obtained, with little tro: 


t with our 


JAPANESE STENCILS. 


ed, 60 1 trat 


rs, ar an be 


Lam; & I trated Catalogue 


BRODIE & MIDDLETON (Dept. Q), 79 Long here, Lenten, W.C. 









= JOHN BONDS, 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 


Has. made its mark on the 
linen of the Royal Households F" 
for two generations. 















For use with or without heat- 
ing (whichever kind is pre- 
ferred 
Of al! Stationers, Chemists and 














Name 
A ddress 





COUPON. “How, When, and Where” Corner. 
To Alison, “The Quiver,” 


I should like to be entered as a Companion of the “HOW, WHEN, 
AND WHERE” CORNER, and will try to help in any way I can. I enclose 
a penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 


Age alae ee eNO 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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£9 TO £10 WEEKLY 


FOR ONE HOUR OF 
YOUR TIME DAILY. 


With an Idea and £2 to Start | Made 
£5,000 in Two Years. 


IF vou work over aset of bo behind the counter, 


or over a typewriter, or be 1 a team, or on the 
tram r in a factory, or wherever you work, I can 
how the real, rapid, reliable route to something 
a ti und time better I ll sho you how to 
start a business of your own on small capital during 
your spare time. You can < 

operate with me in the mail-order 

business (selling goods by post), 

and can have the business at your 

own home, and under your ow! 

owners! If you are making /7 

or 415 I 300 a year and really 


want to I ke #500 Or 41,000 OT 
more a year, I can show you ho 
No matter who you are or what 
you are doing; no matter how lo 
your salary or how poor yi 
prospects ; no matter how discot 
tented or discouraged you are 
matter how incapable of achieve 
ment your friends or family ma 
think you are—you can at once 











become the partner of the world freatest promoter 
of ma rder enterprise You can begin, for the 
first time in your life, perhaps, to see the money roll 
in to you at every visit f the postman, without 
grinding out your heart, soul and body for ever 

shilling of it Kight now I offer you the mone 

maki chance of your life without asking you t 


mortgage your life to me, without driving a grim 
cold-blooded Shylock's bargain with you 


I starte vith £2 and made i profit of £5,000 i 
two years in the mail-order business 1 will quickl 
teach you the real secret of making money fast and 
makir t cleanly, legitimately, honestly, so that you 


can look the whole world in the face and never ask 
your shillings where they came from. Mv new book 





entitled ‘‘ Money-making Opportunities in the Mail 
order Business fully explain The book is yours 
for t isk No money need be sent, but those 
wl vish to do so may enclose 2d. (stamps) to cover 
post € € 

Addre Hugh McKean, Suite 456 H, No. 26 
West! ter Bridge RK vad, Lo on, S.E 








THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
. FOR CHILDREN, — ,@*% 


Hackney Road 
*, Bethnal 
<- Green 
‘h E. 
Inquiry 
System 
in force for 


prevention of 
- abuse. 






Economically 
Administered. 
a 
o 
42 










HELP. 


T. Glentoa-Kerr, 
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forWhooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, SoreThroat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
“Used while you sleep.” COlds, Catarrh. 


Don't fail t ( ‘ ” g. and often fata 
1 i 

Var ‘ y ping Cough 
and 5 vee 8 

It ia a boon Y f 

ive ate eneevienns ; pired with every breath, 
ak I ‘ “ ‘ t at, a tops the cough, 

» vest? ght 

Cresolene re ‘ e br 1 comr ati f Searlet Fever 
1 Measles and a vA t reat f Diphtheria 
( ane tnd BS ve f essful use. 


: ! rdf } : Awe 

ALLEN & HANBURYS,Ltd.,Lombard St.,London,E.C. 

For Sale by Chemists. 
I ] f ‘ 


vy Cresolene Antisept i throat, Com- 
] They can’t 





















= FITS. 
“EPILEPSY “sarteenc™ 


By J. GILBERT DALE, 


Content Introductic The Causes of Epilepsy—The 
Forms and Effects of Ep y—The Treatment 
Price I/- Post Free. 


J. GILBER? DALE, 68 Holland Park. London, W, 
























STANWORTH’S | tis 4 weecn 
“Defiance” 


(Regd.) 


UMBRELLAS. 


shit 


Just Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper and post to to- 
day with P.O. for 6/-. By 
Next post ut will come iCK 
“as good as me re- 


covered with our No. 1 





RETURNED | 
LUKE NEW 





llustrated ( i 
Dehiance ' | 
1 patter for i I 


bi i rol 2/6 
















J. STANWORTH & 60., 


Northern 
Umbrella Works, 
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WHY AND WHAT 
F DENTIFRICE TO USE. 


DENTAL CREAM 
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matter ho CCL on 
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become tl / my fat 
of m I Fa Cc”) 


first time \ ¢ “ad GP. 
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cold-} 
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Econor 
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BLACKBURN. 








BENZOIN PREPARATIONS. 





SKIN FOOD 


1/- 1/6 2/6 


RR A MRO, 


CREAM 


10'd. 1/6 26 


SOAP 


POWDER 


DUILLIFFE @& DINUNAM, LLG., Lornuruun, manvucorod, 





e of 
‘and 
sell’s 
shot 
nble. 
jure 


use. 

But 

rent, 
2d.” 
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ST. VITUS’ DANCE 


A Complete Nervous Wreck Cured by Dr. Cassell’s 








Send 














SEND FOR A 
FREE BOX. 


y 
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Tablets, The All British Remedy. 


“My little boy had St. Vitus’ Dance to a frightful degree of 
severity,” says Mrs. Hayw ird, of 150 George Street, Coventry, “and 
no treatment did any good at all till we got him Dr. Cassell’s 
Tablets. He was quite unable to control his movements, his arms shot 


























t violently in al directions, and | peer was only a mumble. 
We msell iid not trust him with knife and fork for fear he would injure 
J 
‘We had the best skill we could obtain for him, but it was no use. 
Ife became a complete nervous wreck, and there seemed no hope. But 
1 we gave hiin Dr. € ell a ts there soon came improvement, 
His nerves grew steadier dail , till in the end 1 he was completely cured.” 





Dr. Cassell : t sine | tested ly for f nerve or bodily weakness in 
y ! invigorating effect on all 








t nerve tres, t 
NERVOUS BREAKDOWN NERVOUS DEBILITY STOMACH Di 
NERVE PARALYSIS SLEEPLESSNESS MALNUTRITION 


SPINAL PARALYSIS ANEMIA WASTIN 
INFANTILE PARALYSIS KIDNEY DISEASE PALPITATIONS 
NEURASTHENIA INDIGESTION VITAL ay prep 
valua N g Mot ( i Ie f Life | chemists and 
f Dr. ¢ t j 10 » 4/44, « '2i9 the 2/9 size 























The National Food Dainty. 


Give the youngsters the treat of their lives, 
and, at the same time, save the butter bill. 
Give them 









enon (Meise 


i for t fren s brea 











There is nothing so delicious, so strengthening, 
or so wholesome—every jar is brimful of 
nourishment. Make some Laitova sandwiches 
for tea to day—everybody will enjoy them. 
Nicer than butter—ask the children. 
Cheaper than butter ask the grocer. 
In large screw top jar 6 d 3 d., and 2d. 


Of all grecers and stores 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, Ltd., Cornbrook, MANCHESTER, 
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‘Famous Love Picture 
Absolutely Free. 


Nothing to Buy. Nothing to Sell. No Competition to Enter, 








FREE TO EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER. 


Every Readet ndin ntation ¢ n I lilele inn their fair u rer. As 
at the foot of t inn nt will ha t t ne, col te m the minutest detail, 
warded to them a coy f t iutiful | this magnificent w \rl possess nsurpassed 
illustrated below irl For the first time an Er ft this 

Every Engravin | { 1i larat 1] ( t k 1A pict vy uncon. 
the OXFORD FINE ART GALLERIES i | ditionall 1 1 ! the Oxford 
establishe ver vears ago and enjoving R } Fine Art Gall tam re} ti to intro- 
Patronage to be printed hand direct trom th | duce the cata 1¢ i ri the 
engrave i plate () 1 bine Art 
on fine quality sg G e now 
plate paper thou- 
measuring 22 Ins rs of 
by 18 in 

Son lea O 
t Value {t 
nique ire¢ gilt 
ma tall 
f { tt 





now been disposed 
1) we ld t 
guineas @€a nyt ‘ 
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. lon’t know what I’d do without “ H.P.”— 
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THE WAR 


and 


THE HOMES FOR LITTLE BOYS. 


Farningham and Swanley (/ncd.). 





HESE Homes were founded in 1864 to shelter orphan and 
fatherless boys. For fifty years they have been rearing, 
training, and turning out MEN 
In addition to many trades taught, hundreds have been trained 
for the Navy and Army and the Mercantile Marine. To-day 
seventy of the 500 boys in the Homes are sons of naval men who 
have died for King and Country Che majority of these boys will 
pass into the ke wal Navy. : 
Boys have been sent into forty-one of His Majesty's Regiments, 
and many are now taking part in the war In addition, we are 
represented in the Army Service Corps and the Koyal Flying 
Corps. Five boys have risen to be Bandmasters Sixteen lads 


have enlisted since the war be 

Almost directly after the sinking of the ‘‘ Amphion,” the 
** Cressy,” the ‘‘ Aboukir,” the ‘‘ Hawke,” and the “ Bulwark,” 
nine orphans, caused by these calamities, came under our care. 




















HI LP Is URGENTLY NEEDED. These Homes are supported entirely by voluntary 


Treasurer—LORD BLYTH. Secretary—PERCY ROBERTS 
rman—WALTER HAZELL, Esq., J.P 56 and 57 Temple Chambers, E.C. 
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The children love it——— 


They know how good it is—and mother knok's 
* it is good for them, it is so pure and wholesome. 


MACKINTOSH’S 
Toffee-de-Luxe 


There’s pure delight in every bite. 


Ns 











Butter, sugar, and thick rich cream 
cunningly blended as Mackintosh 
only knows how. Toffee-de-Luxe 
appeals to grown-ups as well as 
children — makes them wish 
Bee Mackintosh had “ known how” 
twenty years ago. 

Make it a custom to take a tin home 


every week-end. 


In 4b. tin 5 or 1/44 And all 
contectione an supply y 
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All that is essential | 


in a perfect diet for baby is present | j 
when fresh cow’s milk is modified by | 


Mellins Food 


MELLIN’S FOOD is the nutri- 
ment which favours the “growth | 
and development of healthy, 
vigorous, happy children. 











4 Sample and Han for Mothers sent free. M 


lildre ample De Mellin Food, Ltd., fe im, SE. 
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The SOAP with a CHARACTER 


SK AN OLD LADY and she will tell you that 
‘| Hudson’s Soap has been sold in packets everywhere 
as long as she can remember. She will also tell you 
that “Hudson’s” is a name famous in every household 
_— famous for maintaining absolute cleanliness in the 
home famous for bringing out all the beauty of fine fabrics— 
famous for washing up after meals. 


IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE. 
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as long as she can remember. She will also tell you 

| that “Hudson’s” is a name famous in every household 

—— famous for maintaining absolute cleanliness in the 

home —famous for bringing out all the beauty of fine fabrics— 
famous for washing up after meals. 


IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE. 
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‘NO ADVANCE IN PRICE,” 


e’s 
Ne QUE 


in Tins ; also 4d. Packets, 
FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS and the AGED. 


OLDEST.—Ninety Years’ Reputation. 
BEST.— Used in Rearing Russia's Royal Children. 
CHEAPEST.—THOUGH THE TER IT COSTS LESS THAN ANY 


Dr. ——, LRC.P., LR.C.S.Ed, L.F.P.S.Glas., etc. (Leeds), writes:—“‘ Your 
Neave’s Food is suiting our youngster admirably, for which we are very thankful. 
. « « She was not doing well on cow’s milk and water alone.”—vsoth Sept., 19:7. 


GOLD MEDALS, London, 1900, 1906 & 1914; also Paris. 





AN EXCELLENT BREAKFAST OR SUPPER DISH. 











Useful Booklet, “HINTS ABOUT BABY,” by a Trained Nurse, sent free on mentioning 
* The Quiver.” SAMPLE for 2d. postage. JOSIAH R. NEAVE & CO., Fordingbridge. 
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BEFORE buying new furniture carefully examine samples of 
Rexine. You will not be able to distinguish 
it from leather—it has the same_ } 


y 







ae . R 
charming colourings and grains. J 
is the perfect upholstering material. 

It is impervious to stains, grease, 

water, and is scratch-proof. It 

never cracks or peels, and 

if soiled, can be made like 

new by simply wash- UU 
I - R 

ing. t gives to hf 


furniture that dignified appearance which hitherto has been 


only possible by using leather. And Rexine is most 
economical—its cost 1s only one-quarter that of leather. 
) j mM ; if f not, 


The British Leather Cloth Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 


HYDE, near Manchester. 
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Albert I., 
King of the Belgians. 
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At Home with King Albert and his Family 


By ANTOINE BORBOUX, 


Member of the Belgian Parliament, 


In Collaboration with AMY B. BARNARD 


Next month King Albert celebrates his fortieth birthday. 


This tribute by a prominent 


Belgian to Belgium’s King is particularly timely at the present juncture. 


THE courageous and noble stand made 
by the young King of the Belgians, 
Albert the Great, as we like to think his- 
torians will call him, has attracted both to 
him and to his people the attention of the 
whole world 
Such simple greatness of mind in face of 


duty consoles humanity for the spectacle 
of so many undeserved horrors, and it 
s a great comfort for souls possessing 


fine ideals to receive proof that whatever 


people may say, noble beings do exist, 
that the ideal still has sway, that 
justice, goodness, right are not mere 
empty words which vanish at the clash 


with realit: 


The Strength of Greatness 


The hour calls forth the man; how 
learlessly and loyally King Albert has 
responded to the call of duty, let the world 
judge. 

His family history and the manner of 


his coming to the throne of Belgium can 
be briefly told 

He is tl m of H.R.H. Prince Philippe, 
Count of Flanders, Duke of Saxony, 
Prince of Saxe - Coburg - Gotha, brother 


333 


of the late King Leopold II., and of 
H.R.H. Marie, Princess of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen. ‘Thus, through his father, 
the Count of Flanders, he is the grandson 
of Leopold I. (the beloved uncle of our 
Queen Victoria) and of Marie - Louise 
of Orleans, Princess of Orleans, herself 
daughter of Louis Philippe, King of 
France ; and through his mother, King 
Albert is the grandson of H.R.H. Charles 
Antoine, Prince of Hohenzollern-Sigmar- 
ingen, and of H.R.H. Joséphine Frederica, 
Princess of Baden. 


Birth and Marriage 

He was born at Brussels, in the Palais 
de la Rue de la Régence, on April 8, 
1875. He has no brother, the elder son 
of the Count of Flanders, Prince Bauduin, 
having died a few years ago; but he has 
two sisters, H.R.H. Princess Henriette, 
married to the Duke d’Alencon, and 
H.R.H. Princess Joséphine, married to 
Prince Charles of Hohenzollern. 

In 1900, King Albert married at 
Munich H.R.H. the Duchess Elizabeth of 
Bavaria, daughter of Duke Karl Theodore 
of Bavaria. 





( 


duty and exercised in the 


three children, 


who have aroused a great deal of interest 


Lhe royal pair have 


in England since they were brought over 


their brave mother, 
Lord Curzon. ‘Their 
Leopold, Duke of 
Brussels in Igo! 
Count of 
and 


for safety by 
entrusted to 
are: Prince 
Brabant, born at 
Prince Charles 
Flanders, born at Brussels in 1903 
Princess Marie-José, Princess of Belgium 
born at Ostend in 1906 

As Leopold II. had no male descendant 
the crown should 


here 
and 
names 


Thee dore, 
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A Good and Gracious Prince 
It was however, 
eracious 


recognised, 
and 


that he 
was a Prince, thor- 
oughly and above every- 
thing desirous of doing right. It soa 
became apparent that the goodness, one 
might even say the modesty, expressed in 


£7¢ ¢ xl 
conscientious 


soon 


his face belonged to a strong and worthv 
character. It is not due to his birth, 
but to his moral excellence, that he has 
not a trace of pride, the absence of which 
trait distinguishes every truly great, well- 
balanced loyal and 
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have passed on his 
death to his younget 


brother, the Count 
of Flanders. But 
the Count, good and 
learned, and ex 
cellent father as he 
was, had too in- 
different health to 
warrant the hope 


ot his keeping the 
crown in the event 
ol its one day pass 


ing to him. Conse 
quently the hopes 
of the nation 
centred in Princes 
Bauduin, for in this 
brince were united 


all the qualities 
which the Belgian 
nation desired in its 
future Sovereign 
But during an epi 
demic of malignant 








character 


Possessed of a body 


sincere 


more than ordi- 
narily strong, King 
Albert has well- 
marked features 
and vivid colour- 
ing. His thick fair 
hair crowns a face 
of regular oval 
form lis quick 


eves shine beneath 
his eve-glasses ; his 
nose Is pronounced 
his lips are firm 
and the mouth has 


an expression of 


very yreat bene- 
volenc 2 
During recent 


vears he has given 
up wearing a beard 
in favour of a small 
fair moustache. A 
figure upright with- 
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pneumonia in the 
country, he was 
seized with the dis 


Prince Leopold, 
Duke of Brabant, 


ease and died in a few davs ; this was a 
vreat blow to the nation 

However, the s\ mpathies ot the peopl 
were soon keen towards the vounget 
brother, Prince Albert. They knew what 
1 good and suitable education he had 
received in the home circle The family 
of the Count and Countess of Flanders 
had been reared, in fact, in the school of 


vreatest virtues 


princely and bourgeois. But, of course. 
Ircumstances had not permitted Prine 
\lbert to show himself possessed of those 
leTOK qualities which have since Leen 
led forth by mon ntous events 


out stiffmess and 
strongly built, the 
hands firm and long 
a character of 


the whole man reveals 


combined strength incerity and good- 
LICss 

His studies and occupations trom im 
faney—and these have been continuous 


have done much to mould him to what he 
is. Under the direction of his tutor, the 
distinguished Ijieutenant-Général Jung- 
bluth, of the Belgian Army, he was first 
instructed by private teachers 
them M. Victor Godefroid, then ofhicer ol 


among 


the Admiralty, who has retained for Ins 
former pupil, Prince Albert, a boundless 
affection and ‘reat respect His early 


> _ 1 
studies being completed, the Prince lol 











































































wed the curriculum of the middle schools 
wlying history, geography, languages, 
themati natural science, literature 
hvsics, chemistry and the arts, and at 


the same time he entered upon the study 
of military cience, graduating in the 
regiment of the Grenadiers, of which he 
became Jieutenant-Général. 

From the time his accession to the 
hrone of Belgium became probable, 
'rince Albert was keen to acquaint him- 
self at first hand with the working of the 
great industries of his country. He was 
seen to visit eagerly the big industrial 
ms, under the conductorship of the 
chiefs of industry—textile factories, 
machinery works, blast furnaces, rolling- 
nills, steel-works, ete. He would go in 
miner’s garb, lamp hooked to his hat of 
wiled leather, down into the coal mines. 
Everywhere his careful attention and his 
incessant questions bore witness to his 
sincere desire to understand as fully as 
ossible everything that concerned the 
prosperity of the country. Moreover, he 
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is always had a special predilection for 
mechanical science. His knowledge of 
uilitary affairs is that of a general of the 
rst ordet 
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Prince Charles Théodore Photo 
— K. Collings. 
Count of Flanders. "gs 


Not content with a training already 
so complete, the King, even after his 
accession to the throne, desired never to 
lose an opportunity of gaining informa- 
tion, even at the cost of arduous effort. 
Directly some branch of human know- 
ledge attracted him, he requested the 
savants and most noted specialists in the 
country to come to him and remain as 
long as it should be necessary. In this 
way he perfected himself in the study of 
philosophy and moral science, in law, in 
social science, natural science, physics, 
mathematics and the different sciences of 
industrial application. ‘There is no form 
of art to which he is indiflerent, and he 
knows by name all the distinguished 
artists of the country and their chief 
works. 

The King has had the good sense to 
form his civil and military establish- 
ments of noted men drawn from all ranks 
of society. Belgians with the greatest 
names appear at Court beside those who 
have naught but their own respectability 
to add to their personal merits. 

The days of the Sovereign have been 


very full ones. It has been his custom to 











rise early, and, after breakfasting with 
his family, to set to work, superintending 
his correspondence, receiving deputations, 
foreign personages, or certain of his min- 
isters, or presiding over councils of these 
last. Sometimes the councils have been 
held in the afternoon or on into the 
evening. The rare moments which this 
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affection, indeed, the Queen richly de 
serves because of her fine intelligence, her 
sound understanding, her goodness, her 
dignity, and her devotion to those who 
suffer. Her own health a few 
seemed failing, but now appears quite 
re-established ; during that time the 
affectionate concern of the King cease- 


years ago 





H.M. the Queen 
of the Belgians. 


close attention to public affairs permit 
have been devoted to reading and family 
life ; close touch, indeed, has been kept 
with the best literature of the day. 

The inhabitants of Brussels have been 
accustomed to see King Albert, accom- 
panied by an orderly, gallop along the 
wide alleys of the Bois de Cambre or the 
magnificent Forét de Soignes 

He and his pretty little Queen 


a deep affection for one another 


have 
That 


Photo: 


K, ¢ 


lessly manifested itself, and those about 
them often had to notice how 
much the King was attached to the Queen. 
On the day following the attempt of the 
Germans to kill the King by dropping 
bombs from a Zeppelin over Antwerp he 
decided that the Queen and theit children 
must seek safety, and he made them leave 
for England. The Queen brought het 
children here, but she herself soon TT 
turned to Belgium, saving she must shar 


occasion 
























ly de the dangers of her brave husband. And 
ce, hy during the war, when the gallant King 
s, her was seen in the trenches firing like an 
e wl ordinary soldier, it was known that the 


TS ago Queen was never far off. 

The three royal children are the objects 
of scrupulous care as regards their educa- 
tion. Their minds are now sufficiently 
developed to warrant the belief that the 
intellectual and moral seed will not fall 
on barren soil. The follow- 
shows that the children are 

nts gatés.”’ One day a general 
happened to be seated at dinner next 
little Prince Leopold. A clumsy servant 


ve in their cas 
ing incident 


not en 


upset a little sauce over the general’s 
coat. ‘The Prince leant towards the guest 
ind confidentially remarked in a whisper, 

General, it is very fortunate that papa 
has not you, for he would certainly 


have scolded you for that stain on your 
coat.”” A wholesome respect for authority 
is combined with strong attachment for 
the royal father and mother. The King 
calls the little Princess Marie-José, who has 
fair curly hair, ‘‘ Mon petit négre blanc.”’ 


The Princes in London 

Not long ago the small Princes visited 
1 school in Iondon where there happened 
eral Belgian refugee children. 
Leopold spoke to them like a 
n, and shook each one by the 
withdrew into another 
1 when he returned it was 
° evident that had been crying. But 


“A To he St 


Prince 

little 
hand Then he 
vident iat he 
warm feeling are what may 

| of the son of such parents. 
On one occasion a soldier was wounded 
nches. ‘The King hurried to- 
wards him and said, *“* Give me your rifle, 
I also want to shoot.”” And he 
ok the rifle from the trembling hands 
of the ldier, went down into the trench, 
and stood in the firing line. Several 
has nearly been struck by shrap- 
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nothing 


unmoved ; 
Small wonder he is 
adored by the soldiers, whose life he 
shares, moving about among them, speak- 
ing to them, congratulating them, en- 
couraging them, gripping them by the 
hand. 


nel, but remained 
could disturb him. 


Royal and Careful Education 

The royal children learn music and give 
particular attention to the violin, which 
they have been taught to play by Mons. 
Iaoureux, the Brussels violinist. ‘Their 
education has been carried on by private 
tutors, carefully selected from the Belgian 
“ Court Enseignant.”’ Prince Leopold has 
already shown himself to be a thoughtful 
and sensible boy. When, in the happy 
days before the war, there appeared in 
one of the avenues at Brussels the two 
little Princes or little Princess Marie-José 
with her fair curly head, there was not 
one passer-by who did not hasten to greet 
them with a smile of affectionate respect. 
Deep attachment for the throne is felt 
by every Belgian. It used to be interest- 
ing to see in the summer season the royal 
children, accompanied by their governess, 
frolicking about on the shore in the 
midst of the lively games of the village 
children. 

During the summer the royal family 
delighted to stay at the house built by 
Leopold II. near Ostend, at Ia Panne, 
or at one of the many seaside resorts 
along the Belgian coast, where the King 
interested himself in the fishermen and 
their work with a view to establishing 
new fishing ports. 

The way in which the Belgian nation 
has borne its martyrdom and fought to 
defend the last acres of territory, and 
yet preserves a high and great hope for 
its future, is undoubtedly due to the 
leadership of one of the noblest monarchs 
who ever ruled a kingdom. 
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A Story of Human Interest 


By JESSIE WRIGHT WHITCOMB 


HEN he entered the house he had a 

quick, disappointed feeling that no 
one was in it Yet she might be in the 
kitchen It was so near supper time she 
certainly would be in the kitchen. 

He passed through the library, cheertul 
enough with its big chair by the fire, and 
the magazine-littered table conveniently 
near, but without appeal now that he had 
conceived the idea that the place lacked 
Martha. He passed through the dining-room 

with the table set for two, glowing plea- 
santly beneath the electric dome—into the 
clean little kitchen where something sizzled 
ippetisingly at the back of the stove. 

She couldn't be far away with things left 


in this fashion There was nowhere else 
to look downstairs Curiously hesitant, he 
went upstairs Phi hort hall was dark, 
but looking straight ahead he saw his wite 
in her dressing-roon It was. brilhantly 
lighted, and he had the sensation of being 
in box at the theatre looking at som 
taking place in a dressing-room on 
tage 
Hi wilt sat on a lo cat belore the 
rror of her dressing-tablk She gazed at 
erself in the glass She took a pencil and 
lined her eyebrows. She took a little colour 
and patted it on each cheek, then rubbed 
nd smoothed it down. She daubed a littl 
powder over it and ired nxiously at the 
r¢ ult in the ela 
He watched her—spellbound, but wit! 
the taintest conception whi Ile telt 
trangely incapable of stepping forward and 
kingl maku himsell known—as he 
wished to do. Somethin eld him ome 
thing in the air, some train of her own, 
maki itself felt in hin Ile did not even 
tep backward ; he simply watched Phen 
iad proof of her tense mood, that had 
ad to be COMMU ted lo Hind Wiel 
ntered the house ) eing an amazed 
vit ot its relaxatio 
- e one mor look at hes 
flection in the ela ed towel beside 
‘ ibbed her face fierce then buried 


her face in her folded arms on the tabk 
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before her, while her body shook with dry, 


difficult sobs. 


He started in his consternation to go 


toward her, but found he could not. Who was 
this Was this Martha ? Martha whom he 
had seen every morning and night for so 


long that their three children had all gone 


out into the world, leaving them to begin 


over again in a little new place just big 


enough for two? Martha! Go torward he 


could not. She believed herself alone. She 


had always prized her privacy. 
would give him the key later. 


J 
I 


rhaps she 


le stepped 


back down the stairs, sat in his easy-chair and 


stared at the fire just as he did every even- 


ing while waiting for supper. 


jut now it 


eemed as though the very toundations of 


things were swaying 


Martha! Was there no simple explana- 


tion Was she to take part in 


ome little 


play Why did she sob Why was she 


resorting to apphed beauty when 
often heard her express herself 
as Martha could! Martha, whe 
dav he tirst saw her, had stood 


word in treshness of person He 


t 


{ 
1 


as he thought of the way 1t lh: 


him: how he had steeled himself 


he had so 
as—well— 
trom the 
or the last 
half-smiled 
id atiected 
to the un- 


accustomed cold plunge , never omitted since, 


though as cordially hated now 


as thirty 


vears before -—how he had regularly shaved 


every day instead ot every other 


day, to be 


mooth-faced for he She seemed so the 


creature of cool water, fresh ai 


light Why did ne ob 


r and sun 


Phe littl 


clock ticked quietly on the mantel, a bit of 


burnt wood broke off and dropped with a 


oft thud. He leaned over to put on anothe! 


| 
tick, but forgot it. To be sure, they had had 
very little money, but their home had alway: 
been so homelike, them children so attrac- 


tive, and Martha —ot course she k 


than anybody else, being Marth 


Casting abou mind 
planation of what he had seen, he 
ime time listenine tor her. tor 


ment on het 


part tryin to think 


ykked better 


excuse to go to het Why an excuse 


Hic walked over to a Jittle pu 
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rather obscurely, of Martha and their first and wondering—clumsily wondering. What 
baby. He would have it in the room against could it be ? 


ill of her protests. He pushed his heavy “IT must see Bailey Talbot to-night, 
orey hair back from his forehead, and as Martha,” he said finally. ‘ Will you go 
it did not help, rubbed his eyeglasses. It over with me, or shall I telephone Bailey to 
made m feel just so when he looked come over here He could bring his wife if 
that little picture. Perhaps other men she wanted to come.” 
had been through such things and knew “Suppose you do that,’’ she answered 
it he felt, but personally he doubted it. “Then I'll have more time to do up the 
He drew from his inner pocket a leather work and dress.”’ 
se, held it under the brightness of the elec- “ All right—but what do you want to dress 
1 tric readit light on the table, and stared for?” 
30 t a picture in one side of it. There was “Oh, just fix up a little—I won’t look 
i Mart \ he married her—the very’ any too well then,”’ she smiled. 
in pirit of yout joy, confidence. Why did He stared at her in_ surprise, but 
fi Martha made no reply as he started for the 
And the other picture ; Martha did not telephone. Why did she say that? Sat 
Ww i 1 it one 
eal 
| { est bo 
l « r himself 
H looked it more 
estly tft n at the 
er How e had de- 
eloped, improved! How 
wondertull ich more 
ri \ r face! 
Whe 1 ( that 
lool | Incx- 
ible it the 
; d Just 
Mat 5 » the 








t tairs 
| liallo 
4 \l 
\\ You 
( heer- 
| 1 blink 
] q tk n 
ra 
ln 
a 
} 
1 } 
i bict 
sical 
ss ‘He watched her— Drawn by 


{ { 5 } ’ ” Elizabeth Earnehaw. 
; ! spellbound. 











the wind so? Mayvtha—and why did she 


sje 


[he young Talbots came in like a spring 
breez¢ They both laughed and talked at 
once Little Mrs. Talbot chattered and 
chirped and fluttered and said funny in- 
consequent things that kept both the men 
smiling 

When the 
posed of they all sat 

My! I should think you people would bi 
ready to die of loneliness here!” rattled 


matter of business was dls- 
around the fire. 


on the vounger woman, “‘ nobody coming in 


and going out!” 

‘Why, it’s just like you two!” said 

Oh, my, no! We're in a hubbub all the 
time! Oh, guess what my neighbour, Mrs 
Trout, said to-day! She said, ‘ Well! | 
ruess you'll settle down some time/s’ The 
old has-been ! 
and looks a hundred ! ”’ 

My dear young lady, 
day—mighty near sixty 


She’s fifty if she’s a day, 


I’m fifty if I’m a 
and I don’t /ik 
such remarks!” joked John. 

- was the gay return, “ men 
don’t count and you're too lovely for 
words, anyway. If Bailey knew what | 
think of you, there’d be trouble at our 


Oh, you!” 


1 , 
piace, 


I 

It brought its laugh, and it was only by 
chance that John noticed his wife’s face as 
she sat in shadow. He was shocked by 
scarcely knew what 


sobbed ? 
troubled, 


ething in it—he 
Now why had she 
He woke in the night, 
he seldom knew what it was to be wakeful. 
He felt instinctively for Martha, but het 
Vaguely distressed, he 


though 


piace was vacant 
moved in the dark to the door, and looked 
lown the hall to his wife’s dressing-room. 
It was not lighted, but he heard a low 
murmur. He moved forward at once, but 
pause | by the door, overcome by the same 
Words were perte tly 
distinct, although scarcely more than whis- 


shamed _ hesitation. 


“Tsn’t there any help, dear Lord Isn't 

ere any room in Your care for this sort of 
t lonely, foolish trouble Can't You help 
m t to mind—if there no other way 
You know I tell him « day how IL love 
1 think he’s dearer and better—ye 
day; and he 


lim, an 


ind better-looking—every 
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never says anything like that tome. Oh, I’m 
so weak to talk this way, even to You, dear 
Lord! But when I look in the glass I know 
why he never says—anything—I wonder 
how I ever could expect anything! Dear 
Lord, I’m so crushed when [I look in the 
glass! I never can believe it—just tired 
eyes and iines and greyness and _ horrid 
sags, and I hate what I see—how can I 
blame him ? She was so lost in her peti- 
tion that she did not hear the queer, instantly 
stifled choke from the hall. 

“And oh, Lord, it’s just swallowing me 
up—this pit of nothingness—no love. Is 
there such a thing as love, Lord? No 


just the accus- 
tomed tolerance of a faded hush! Isn't 
there any real me, Lord? Can’t you make 


it show—oh, I feel just broken 


noticing, heart-warming love 


broken.” 
fhe voice murmured on, but John, too, felt 
broken. To go in and take her in his arms 
and tell her! She never would believe 
him then. Each time she looked in the 
and the Lord Himself only knew what 


She would believe 


class 
she saw there, he didn’t ! 
him guilty of pity and pretence. It would 
He crept back 
to a bed that seemed unaccountably deso- 
lated. 
the miserable 
ached itself out—and her place was still 


have to be some other way. 


It was well toward morning before 
throbbing at his heart 


vacant, 

Oh, John!” she smiled when he kissed 
her as he left next morning, “‘ that will make 
me feel good all day!” 

** You looked so sweet, I couldn’t help it,” 
he temporised “You see what you will 
have to put up with to-morrow. It’s my 


wedding anniversary, to-morrow, and I 
expect to be congratulated.” 
“Why, I’d forgotten it !’’ she s 
eyed 
“*T haven’t. You see, I’m fonder of you 


than you are of nx | couldn't forget it,’ 


ud, wide 


he expanded virtuously. 

All through the day at his desk his mind 
kept turning Martha-ward. He wished he 
could forget what he had seen in the dressing 


room Perhaps he could remedy what he 
heard 

Phat’s the pity tbout women,” he 
thought miserably. \fter they have 
made a home and been busy for years with 
the children, there comes a time when Its 


all over—their job's gone They say men 


with their job gone go to pieces. Now she’s 
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‘‘ He took his little leather case from his inner pocket, and Drawn by 


showed her the picture taken when they were married ’’—p. 342, 


t little t lo but think—well, it’s up to 
» to mal thinking pleasant 
He smil that night when Martha asked 


1 if ld like to have a dinner with 
ests for ttle anniversary spree. 
Next I maybe. This one let's 
ive it I ind get better acquainted 
l’d a lot rather, wouldn’t you 
We eat reakfast and supper togethet 
every day Phe curious, wistful expres 


med comprehensible to 


m 
ing to be ditterent We're 
to really look at each other, and be 

lable 
Oh, | ! sometimes you're almost 
| nan 
All of uf he assented with gravity. 
It wa rious dinner in some ways 
that litt] niversary§ teast There were 
ndwiche like those he had praised on 
their ver first picnic pickled pears like 
he | helped her make one long-ago 
utumn day that still glowed through the past 
iK¢ Ol juivering ruby in a setting of 


Elizabeth Earnshaw. 


gold ; Strasburg pd/é that marked an adven- 
ture on the Continent ; the facsimile of a cake 
she had made for their first wedding anni- 
versary. It was the same with everything 
she had prepared. 

‘Martha, you're wonderful!” he said. 

I couldn’t have thought of this—even in 
a week, while you—you have done these 
things! ”’ 

I wanted to,” she laughed. ‘“ But how 
about the offerings that have been coming in 
all day bearing your brand : 

‘I wanted to,” he imitated 

He musingly watched the harmony of 
colours on the table, in the room, the cur- 
tains, the wall—it all seemed to find its 


source in Martha, as though it all concen- 
trated in and emanated from her. With 
Martha there, every least thing pulsated a 
certain charm and beauty, expressing some- 
thing—expressing Martha, perhaps. With- 
out her—a premonitory dullness and grey- 
ness settled on him even at the thought. 
Say, Martha he said earnestly, “ as 


On as We are sitting in there—comfortably 





to explode a bomb 
bomb It’s 


by our fire, I’m going 

I suppose you'll take it as a 
nothn to me 
How mvyste 

he noticed a hint of withdrawal 
ing Did she live Itke at 


part from hurt as best 


rious ! she miled vet 

of shrink 
ensitive pl unt 
shielding some inne1 
she might 

Even then he 
to do or say. Yet 
thing to break 
suspected wall 
away for ever from her the impulses of the 


had no what 
the ne 


This 


thought of 
d of doing som 
hitherto un- 
them, of pushing 


dow 1 


betwe r 


scene, wa SO imperative to 
letting it all 
rdance with his 
He shook 


her gazing at 


dressing-room 
that 
go, so much more in a 


him the easier way of 


temperament, did not tempt him 
his head as he sat there near 
the burning fire. 

“Why do asked 


you do that, John?’ 


Martha what's the matter 

“ How can I tell you what’s the matter, 
Martha ’’—and he leaned forward toward 
her with his hands on his knees—‘ when 


you don’t tell me what is the matter with 
you? 
With me 


of the fire leape 


John, what can you mean ! 
| up redly The 


The flame 


little clock above them ticked insistently 
Just that he ud slowly You have 
been unlike yourself for a long time. And 


you do not tell me why 


‘T must be gettin ld he said nery 
ously, but he could 1 | to the light 
phrase 

*Soam I. What 

But I'd love ¢, no matter how old —or 
or anything! she fla 

*Oh.”” He pushed the heavy grey hai 
back from his forehead with the gesture 
she had loved since he is twenty, leane 


again toward her, taking both her hands i 
hi ind gazed steadily into her eye 

‘And you think | could feel differently ? 
think—what, Martha, tell me—what 
do you think 


1 
I hate myselt ) he Ll look in th 


Good gracious ! 
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you blessed, blessed idiot as 
searcely keep a sort of break out 


‘Oh, Martha 
Ile could 
of his vote See here, dear 

He took his littl 


' 


leather case from his 


inner pocket, turned on the electric light, 
1 then showed her the picture of herself 
taken when they were married 


Phere was an odd expression in her eyes 
looked at it—a sort of 


with a 


as she leniency as 


toward an offender touch of resent- 
ment 
I know how vou felt toward her,’’ she 


gently 


And 


said 


you ought to kin how I feel 


toward ser,”’ he said, reversing the case, 
and showing the picture taken the year 
before “1 love that other picture It 
means many things—our youth together, 


faith in each 
that; but Martha, 
translated the 


inexpressibly 


our mutual our 
other—everyvthing 
Martha !’’ 


look In his 


courage, 
like 


and his” voice 


eyes this 1s 


dearer to me! Can it be you don’t know ? 


In your face, to me, now, ts all the kindness, 
the goodness 


together ! 


the helpfulness of 
Of course 
Martha, but 


you must be 


the love, 
our years you are 


beautiful, anyway don't you 
beautiful 
face for me is the all 


but it is itself, it has 


know that in any case 
Phat 


I’m no talker 


to me youl 


Martha 


to be! Oh, Martha, how can it be you don't 
know! It’s something you have to know 

there’s no telling it--it isn’t capable of 
scientific dis Then he snapped 


ott the heht but as he looked at his 


vife, instead of seeing her the more dimly 
thereby, it wa i though a glow. trom 
ithin slowly irradiated the unbelieving, 
halt-startled face into which he looked It 
va as though lhe ized through some 
priceless crystal to the half-seen seat of 
beauty within 
How could T know, John ?”’ she barely 
whispered 
You ought to know,” he insisted 
* T guess IT must d to be told.’ 
Phen Pll tell you now— but why dun’* 











































MARRIAGE MISTAKES 
. OF GREAT MEN 


Some Typical Instances 


By DENIS CRANB 


Great men make mistakes, like other folk, and when such mistakes have to do with 
larriage the results are serious. There are some glaring examples of this, and 














e Mr. Denis Crane gives them here 
| 7” . takes is the prerogative of Later and more trustworthy chroniclers 
I the mistortune ot obscure have cleared the sage’s name from the worst 
r In the realm of marriage the follies of Froude’'s indictments and shown that any 
t lormer are discussed, explained, con unhappiness that marked the Carlyle house- 
fol those of the latter are hold was no more one-sided than that of 
h ired or i red other clever couples whose imaginations are 
Neverthel both take their rise trom over developed, who have a talent for com- 
e the in ree the common trailties ot plaining, and whose natures are full of 
iture, and that curious destiny which perilous contradictions 
regard t me ot Iite’s most momentou The whol poignant story ol this marriage 
L irre ble decisions, makes us wis raises the question, not so much whether 
t nly alter th ent Carlyle erred in espousing Jane Welsh, as 
p Great table tor their judgment and which of the two in marrying the other made 
: L sel other sphere have undoubt the greater mistake Che weight of opinion 
l | rred i riage Numerous instances vill be that she it was who erred the more, 
paving the penalty in acute 
‘ { mental suffering, for which 
t v \ her own nature, quite as 
ts oO much as her husband's tem- 
I hat t perament and the condi- 
| 0 in which he placed her, 
— lirectly responsible. 
r XK \ point sometimes over- 
1) looked by those who seek 
M \ to trace Jane Welsh’s un 
| happiness to its source 1s 
ly i it, whereas Carlyle’s first 
( romance —that with Mar- 


raret Gordon—left on his 
heart no abiding scar, his 
wile’s thwarted passion fot 
Edward Irving—ot the in 





The Case of Carlyle { itv of which Carlyle 
lal ilar case of Thomas Carlyle. had no notion until alter 
lepicts him r death, if even then 
i 10 age selfish man, who in ive a sad undertone to all her life. 
le rut tivation of his own indi 
it timised a hardly less talented Abraham Lincoln 
ite hints, indeed, at a \nother example ot biographical contrast 
phe continually charged is furnished in the case of Abraham Lincoln. 
und lit at frequent interval Noah Brooks, reterring to the rumours that 
| that scorched and seared circulated in) Washington concerning the 
least on nsitive spirit, domestic unhappiness of the President 
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rumours which, however exaggerated, rested 
on a solid basis of fact—remarks: ‘‘ The 
relations of Lincoln and his wife were a 


model for the married people of the Republi 


f which they were then the foremost pair 


ind is studiously silent on the many episodes 


in the life of his hero that would sound a 
a rdant note. 

Henry Bryan Binns, another biographer, 
cautiously advances a little farther. rhe 
matrriage,”’ says he, “‘ was neither a very 
happy nor a really unfortunate one, but it 
was certainly one from which love was not 
ly , nt.” 

But, allowing for a certain tendenc) 


towards the picturesque, William Herndon’s 
account is, as he himself claims, substantially 
the “ tru ot the 


lite It 


famous American’s 


story 


bears the stamp of veracity, and 


beside, in general accord with what some 
ot | In’s contemporaries—such as Ward 
Lat and others—said of him. 

Quite early in his married life, while he 


till a practising lawyer, says Herndon 


ly 


Abraham Lincoln. 


incoln began to show a strange disinclina 
tion to go home, like his colleagues, at thi 
veek-ends 
| coln himself said one of the latter, 
ver had much to say about home, and 
never felt free to comment upon it, 
M t ot u had pleasant 
inviting homes, and as we 
truck out for them I am 
ire each one of us down in 
our hearts had a mingled 
feeling of pity and sym- 
pathy for him.” 
In Troubled Waters 
Lincoln never had a con- 
dant nd it was in his 
( duct rather than by 
any words that fell from 
lym, that his stoicism and 
high sense of honour in 
regard to his domestic 
uble broke down. 
His partner soon divined 
t things were not right 
li home \l usually appeared 
tl ittice about nine in the morning. 
Sometime however, he would come 
early as seven o'clock; in fact, on 
| remit 1 I he came down 
in e daylight. lf on arriving at the office 


tantly that a breeze 


J found him in I knew in 
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had sprung up over the domestic sea and 
that the waters were troubled. 
\s I passed out on these occasions 


before I reached the bottom of the stairs ] 
turned in the lock, and 
lincoln was alone in his gloom. Noon 
having arrived, I would depart homeward 


could hear the key 


for my dinner Returning within an hour, 
I would find him still in the office—although 
but 
lunching on a slice of cheese and a handful of 
had 


bel mw. 


his house stood a lew squares away 


crackers which in my absence been 


the 


live 


irom store 
at 


would 


brought Separ- 


the 


up 
irom 
evening, | 
\ light in the office 
his presence there till late in the night.” 


ating it or six o'clock in 


still leave him behind. 


after dark attested tc 


also there seems to have 
been a first love, whose intluence the tretted 
Anne Rutledge 


In Lincoln's case 
heart could never throw oft. 
was the lady’s name She has been variously 


described, but seems to have been beautiful 


and gifted with a sweet, clear voice. Un- 
fortunately for Abe, she was at the time 
engaged to a young swell from New York, 
who, however, after his return to the city, 


proved faithless 


A keen struggle went on in the girl's 
tender nature between the attentions of her 
1 suitor and her love for the man who had 

forsaken het sO keen a 
struggle, indeed, that it 
threw her into an_ illness 
from which she never re- 
covered In her delirium 
he several times cried out 
for Lincoln, who hastened 


to her bedside and was with 
he shortly before her death. 
lhe blow undoubtedly over- 


Lincoln’s whole 


radowed 
lite Speaking of her grave 
on one occasion, he remarked 
with profound _ feeling 
‘* My heart is buried there.” 
It would be interesting to 
know how many lives have 
been marred, if not broken, 
by early attachments of this 
kind. Their effect on idealists and dreamers 
like Lincoln is often lifelong and disastrous, 


J 


} 


he beloved object, never having been put 
to the test of conjugal life, and viewed 
always through the roseate haze of youth, 
becomes an ideal by comparison with 
Which the more faulty, but not always less 
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worthy, wife of after years shows to dis- 
vdvantage 

When, as in Lincoln’s case, the supplantet 
is a person of many infirmities, any ur- 
happiness that arises is intensified by con- 
trast. Mrs. Lincoln certainly seems to have 


been in some respects the last type of woman 
\be, with his rugged, uncultivated nature, 
should have 
whereas he sprang of a family 
so obscure that he could never 


espoused ;_ for 


look back upon his origin 
without some sense of shame, 
Mary Todd was of good de- 
scent and the spoiled belle of 
a provinci il town witty, and 
with some pretence to educa- 
tion, indeed, but as full of the 
pettiness and _ prejudices of 
the bourgeo as her plump, 
pretty little figure could be. 
But, then, Mary Todd had 
her opportunity of withdraw- 
engagement. 
Yet, with tears and_e self- 
And this brings 
us to another curious feature of more than 


ing from the 
accusations, she declined. 


me unhappy espousal. 
“ Breaking” the Engagement 

Mary, it seems, although engaged to Abe, 
had been carrying on a desperate flirtation 
with another man. Meanwhile, Abe had 
been doubting his own affection for her. At 
length he resolved to release her and write 
a letter to that effect. 
of this lett 


Discussing the terms 
with his good friend, Speed, he 
was advised to interview the lady instead. 


He agreed | Speed waited up to hear the 


result 
“ Well, old fellow, did you do as I told 
you, and as you promised ?’’ were the 
tter’s fil words. ‘ Yes, I did,” re- 
ponded Lincoln thoughtfully, ‘‘ and when 


| told Mary I did not love her, she burst into 
tears and, almost springing from her chair 
ind wringing her hands in agony, said some 
thing about the deceiver being himself 
deceived.’ ‘What else did she say?” 
inquired Speed ro tell the truth, Speed, 
I found the tears 
trickling down my own cheeks. I caught her 
in my arms and kissed her.”’ ‘“‘ And that 
is how you broke the engagement ! ”’ 


It was too much for me. 


said 
peed ; you not only acted the fool, but 
your conduct was tantamount to renewal 
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John Wesley. 





OF GREAT MEN 
of the engagement, and in decency you 
cannot back down now.” “ Well,” drawled 
Lincoln, ‘if I am in again, so be it. It’: 
done, and I shall abide by it.” 

Note the fortuitousness of the decision. 
Later on, the actual wedding was brought 
about by an incident even more trivial. 
The marriage had been fixed for the first 
day in January, 1841, but the 
bridegroom failed to appear, 
and the company dispersed, 
leaving the sensitive, passion- 
ate, proud Miss Todd not un- 
reasonably in tears. Lincoln 
was not discovered until morn- 
ing, when he was “ restless, 
gloomy, miserable, and des- 
perate.”’ 

Estrangement naturally fol- 
lowed, but the two were re- 
conciled by Mary intervening 
on Abe’s behalf in a newspaper 
controversy in which he hap- 
pened to be engaged. To save 
his honour, six weeks later he 
married her. From the first the domestic 
sea was disturbed by his wife’s caprice— 
related perhaps to the insanity of her later 
years—working on his own native melan- 
choly and extreme conscientiousness. 

Lincoln, however, seems to have embarked 
with his eyes open. As he was dressing for 
the wedding, in unaccustomed splendour, a 
boy asked whither he was going. “ To hell, 
I suppose!’ was Lincoln’s grim reply. 
During the actual ceremony he was “ as 
pale and trembling as if being driven to 


slaughter.’ 


Byron’s Married Life 

The same was true of Byron, whose 
married life was notoriously unhappy, and 
whose actual decision was equally fortuitous, 
having hinged upon the mere word of a 
friend. His thoughts had turned towards 
Miss Milbanke as a suitable partner, but 
attempts were made to dissuade him from 
the proposed alliance. Byron, however, had 
already written a proposal, which his friend 
“ Well, really, this is a 
it is a pity it should not 
said Byron, and, 


took up and read. 
very pretty lettet 
eo.”” ‘* Then it shall go,”’ 
in so saving, sealed and sent off this fiat ol 
his tate. 

Byron, says one of his biographers, was 


married like one walking in his sleep. He 








like a leaf, made the wrong re- 


and almost 


Tre mble d 


sponses 


! 
have been 


seems to 


from the first 


f 


consciou Or his irrevocable 


mistake 
To the 


superstitious, who like to connect 


life’s tragedies with ill omens and other 
portents of disaster, it will appear profoundly 
significant that in handing his bride into 


the carriage after the ceremony Byron should 
have said, ‘‘ Miss Milbanke, 
and that he 
the wedding ring of his mother, a lady of 


are you ready 
should have married her with 


unhappy and tempestuous nature. 


Wesley’s Marriage Mistakes 
Nor have 


to men ol 


marriage mistakes been confined 
who 
John 
Wesley, who professed to seek in all things 


dissolute habit or to men 


trusted to their own judgment alone 


the direction of Providence, certainly erred 
grievously both for himself and his wite 
when he married Mrs. Vazeille. ‘“‘ It was,’ 


says Tyerman, “‘ one of the greatest blunders 
he eve! 

Wesley forty-eight at the time 
of his marriage, seems to have been sper lally 
attracted to had a 
during his Oxtord 
later he had thoughts of 
Mrs. Murray, but lost 


her through her sudden marriage to someone 


made,”’ 
who was 
widows He romantu 
correspondence with one 
days; ten years 
taking unto himself a 


else; and finally he married the widow of a 


city merchant 
In this extraordinary union, which pro 
vides one of the most entertaining and di 
tressing stories in modern biography, there 
eT undoubtedly laut on both cle 
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Wesley understood the nature of 


as little as he 


women 
tood that ot children 
pity the 


under 


and one can only poor man who, 


expostulating with his wite tor having con- 
tended for mastery and praise, exhorted her 
to “ be content to be a private, insignificant 
person, known and loved by God and me.” 

Nor was it very propitious that a fortnight 
after his should 


seventeen day s. 


marriage he leave her for 
spend a week with her, and 
then disappear again for a couple of months 
Hie also spoke treely of his grievances in 
letters to his triends 

On the other hand, Mrs. Wesley clearly 
had an abominable temper, was outrageously 
jealous (Wesley’ 


innocent indiscretions fed 


the fire), and sometimes broke out int 
actual violence, laying destructive hands on 
his venerable locks 

After twenty years she suddenly left 


him, whereupon Wesley wrote: ‘‘ Non eam 
yeliqui: non ocabo.”” (“I 
did not desert het I did not 


away: I will not recall her.’’) 


dismisi non ve 

send her 
They were, 
reconciled, but only 


indeed, subsequently 


to become again estranged. 


On Friday, October 12th, 1781, Wesley 
wrote I came to London, and was in- 
formed that my wife died on Monday. This 


though I was not 


till a day or 


evening she was buried, 


informed of it two after.’ 


Mrs. Wesley’ 


and het 


fortune was wholly secured 


to herself children, but she be- 


queathed to her husband a ring—a method 


ometime observed by testators towards 


esteemed legates ho do not desire or need 





















































‘* Next minute I saw it. The white, wavering, Drawn by 
ghostly figure—gliding swiftly -towards me ’’—y. 350, Cyrus Cuneo 


WHERE THE 
WHITE NUN WALKS 


The Story of the Ghost at Whiteladies 
By FE. EVERETT-GREEN 


W was the tradition at Whiteladies that not generally is in these hurry-scurrying days 
nl laughters but that all the of the twentieth century 

I ild be married trom there. Somehow when you reached the long 

it s a pretty family custom, which beech avenue which led up to Whiteladies, 

| a good deal of trouble and passed through the wrought iron 

cost upon our delightful, picturesque, gates, set in the high stone wall which 

ud randparents, whom we all encircled house and gardens and a portion 





red ; but it was the tradition of the house, of the park, you seemed to leave the twen- 
id lrom generation to generation, tieth century behind, and almost expected 

id the f y gatherings, which became _ to see cavaliers with love-locks promenading 
equent as we girls of the rising generation the green glades and wide stone terraces, 
up and were asked in marriage, were with graceful stately ladies on their arms— 
urce of great happiness to those who powder on their hair, patches on their faces, 

k part ther and a family wedding their hooped petticoats and trailing brocades 
1 timate and interesting event making patches of vivid colour against the 


In our ) nsequence, than it old stone walls 








The was all mullioned windows 


oriels and unexpected corners and angles 


house 


it was very big, covered much ground, yet 
you by its size or 
like the grandparents 
stately, mellow, be 
There was a hush about it which 
awoke to sweet the laughter of 
happy children, the gay calls of girlish voices, 
the beat of flying feet to the dances in the 
long ball-room, the lilt of music awakened 
not by hired professionals but by the skilled 


overwhelmed 
randeur. It 
themselves—beautiful 


never 


was 


nignant. 


sounds 


fingers of the daughters of the house or their 
children. 

[he blare of the motor horn was seldom 
heard here. The reek of its breath seemed 
desecration to the fragrance which 
hung over Whiteladies. 

“‘ Isn’t it delicious to be here again ? ” cried 
one to the other, as we danced up and down 
the long corridors and ran to grandmother 
with a hundred little and a 
thousand trivial questions, always welcomed, 
always’ kindly Grandmother 
was one of those beautiful persons who was 
never in a hurry, who always laid down her 
book or her pen to give you her full attention, 


sweet 


confidences 


considered. 


who always listened to what you had to say. 
Her manners were as lovely as her beautiful 
ite hair. 
nov replaced by 


vl Both seem going out of fashion 


transformations and 
It was Esther who was to be married this 
time, and she had asked me to be one of the 


bridesmaids, and I had promised I would, 


t igh now I was getting well chaffed for it. 
Three times a_ bridesmaid, never a 
bride!’ they chanted in my ears; but I 
| not care. Esther was my favourite 


cousin, and she was going away to a brilliant 


life led in foreign courts, and everybody 


| that her husband would be an am- 
bassador in time. She was making a rather 
brilliant marriage, and we were all proud 


Lustace 
us all, 


tive future. 

Barrington was delightful to 
and his presents for the bridesmaids were 
lovely. It charming 


f her and her prosper 
very 


was going to be a 


wedding. There were to be eight of us girl 

ousins as bridesmaids, and six little pages 
i white satin—perfect little ducks the 
looked: and two tiny toddlers of girl 


ressed as the mites were in the days of the 


Stuarts. You wanted to pick them up and 
kiss them, they were so bonny! 
| nm the ire I kers had all be 
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true 





to time, and nobody was worried or flurried - 
and the only person yet te arrive was a 
“Tony Talbot,” 


best man to Eustace on the eventful day. 


certain who was to be the 
tic had some engagements to keep which 
would prevent his coming till just the eve 
of the day; and he was to bring with hima 
case of family jewels, which were being re-set 
for Esther, but which Eustace particularly 
wanted her to have to take away with her 
on departure. 

When the weddings at Whiteladies took 
place, the dower-house in the park was 
allotted to the bridegroom and his immediate 
supporters. Practically they belonged to 
the house but the convention of 
their occupying a different abode was thus 


party, 


observed. 

And now the eve of the wedding-day had 
come. We had decorated the church, we 
had made the bride’s bouquet and our own 

Bought 
and how 


with the help of the head gardener. 
flowers were taboo at Whiteladies, 
much more fragrant and delicious were the 
graceful nosegays made and designed by 
interwoven, as 1t were, 
by fond bright The 
house was full from end to end, the echoes 


loving hands, and 


wishes and hopes ! 


seemed all awake and astir. It had been 
hard to get the children to bed Yet ther 
was no confusion or undue hurry perceptibk 
Dinner was served with all the quiet, simple 


ceremony which belonged to the house, and 


at the long table only one empty place in- 


dicated the non-arrival of to-morrow’s best 
man. 

“It is all right,’’ Eustace told us. “ He 
may be late; but he will be here. I had <¢ 


wire at five o’clock. It is the jeweller wh 


has run thines a bit close. But Tony will 
be here some time to-night. You can always 
trust him when he says athing. I’m sorry 
though, that he could not come before to 
make your acquaintance. He is a mic 
fellow. You would have liked him 


It was a warm, still, autumn night when 


we girls—we bridesmaids— adjourned by 

es 
common consent out upon one of tM 
fitful 


} and shadows 


terraces, where the moonlight mad 


wavering light and squares ol 


light from open win yw on the 


lows lay yell 


grey flags. We were laughing together over 
matters past, present and futur when 
somebody exclaimed : 

“ Anybody going to look for the White 






































































Now there 
ncerning 
ibout a qual 
1 near to the 
site ol 
robably 1 
p out ol the m 
il h ha l l 
nwell A 
iditions ol ¢ 
place, t 


well auth 


White Nur 
s lirml 
ind 1t 
st likely 1 
S ul 1 
So it, had be¢ 
use SOI t 
their 1 
the Nun | 
solitary 
rk to th 
lke ( 
self } 
rself w 
rruth 
bacl 
Nun i 
t alas 
Nu 
well 
ipe | 
herself 
lf evel 
l th 
7 
} \I 
leITy y 
lite t 


nticated. 
, who walked to and fro in the 


was a legend at Whiteladies 
certain long grass-grown walk 
ter of a mile from the house, 
ruined chapel which marked 
old monastic foundation. 
present house had been built 
iterial of the ancient nunnery 
een swept away by Henry’s 
nd, of course, there were 
hostly happenings in and about 


hough these were not very definite 


But the tradition of 


enue beneath the yew trees, 
lieved through the country- 
s always whispered that the 
me to see this ghostly visitor 
eve of some family “‘ happen- 
r the occasion might be a 
ith or a marriage. 
ome amongst the girls of the 
ng of a point of honour for one 
you must not go in couples 
id never been seen except by 
her) to go forth alone in the 
place where the White Nun 
ve her a chance of showing 
watcher a chance to cover 
ry by having seen her. 
|, these vigils had not been 
Once Ada had come tear- 
te as a ghost, declaring that 





ng on a stone and moaning 
juiry and investigation proved 
thing more romantic than 
Jersey cow who had been 
ated from the herd, had 
grounds and was very sorry 
counts ! 

happened that Ada married 

I And 
er marriage, was a bride 
nths later. It had been 

ne to look for the Nun 


nda’s wedding, and so 


Ellen, who went 


ing that whoever dared 
ire was to win a husband 


shall go!” 
Look here, you others, it’s 


cried Judith’s 
lear Maude did something 
rsel{! And since she’s going 
. bridesmaid to-morrow for the 

nly right and proper that she 


ntidote as far as is possible, 


hunting to-mght! 


Perhaps 
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the Nun keeps husbands up her wide sleeves, 
and drops their microbes about broadcast ! 
Anyhow we’ll send Maude! I bet she’s in 
a mortal funk! I was going to volunteer 
for the service, but I'll wait for my chance 
on the eve of her wedding. Who'll bet 
that it will be within a year from now ? ”’ 

There was a great deal of laughing, and I 
joined in, of course. But, truth to tell, I 
was in something rather like the “‘ mortal 
funk” that Judith had divined. I spent 
more time at Whiteladies than the others 
did; for my own parents had died, and 
though I had a home with Uncle John, | 
was almost half my time with the grand- 
parents, and was steeped in the lore of 
Whiteladies, so that I believed a great deal 
more in the White Nun than did the others. 

But there was no getting out of it. I was 
to go. And ail I stipulated for was my long 
black cloak; for I felt that wrapped up in 
that I should feel a kind of protection, and 
might escape observation even from ghostly 
eyes ! 

They promised to wait for me, and to 
come and seek me if I did not get back in 
half an hour. And disguising my nervous 
fears under a laughing manner, I waved my 
hand and ran down the steps, taking the 
path across the moonlit gardens which lay 
in the direction of the ruined chapel and 
the yew walk. 

For a few minutes I still heard the sounds 
of music and voices from the house; but 
soon these died away, and I was alone in 
the faint misty light, with only the call of the 
owls to break the stillness. That is an eerie 
sound at any time, and now I shivered and 
drew the folds of my cloak closer round me. 

Then the moon went suddenly behind a 
cloud. All was very dark about me, and 
just ahead showed the black orifice of the 
vew walk, where the White Nun was said 
to move slowly or swiftly up and down. 

My heart thumped against my ribs. My 
task was to walk the length of the avenue 
and then return. I should be mercilessly 
chatfed if 1 turned tail without having per- 
formed the allotted task. But I was simply 
shaking all over with that nameiess fear 
which attacks us at night in lonely places, 
when everything takes on a new aspect, and 
you hear stealthy sounds everywhere that 
send your heart into your mouth. 

But with the courage of desperation I 
plunged into the black tunnel, and at the 








same moment the moon came out again, so 
that at intervals it was crossed by bars of 
ghostly, wavering light. 

What was that ? 

here were sounds—strange sounds—dis- 
tant, halted, a 
quarter down the tunnel, holding my breath, 
And next minute 


indescribable, confused. l 


trembling in every limb 


I saw it! fhe white, wavering, ghostly 
figure—egliding swiftly—oh, very swiftly— 
towards me. 

I would have turned and fled, but my 
limbs refused to obey The thing was 
coming nearer, lost in shadow sometimes, 
then emerging into the light again. It 
seemed to me as though I heard hoarse 
sounds, raucous breathings—and then it 
fell—it simply toppled over and lay its 
length in the shaft of moonlight. And 
at that moment my courage came back in 
sreat bounds. For it was not the White 
Nun at all. It was a man in a light driving 
coat, and he had fallen like a log, and it 
eemed to me as though I still heard sounds 
in the distance—voices and _ steps And 


something gave me courage to run out of 


ie deep shadow into which I had slunk and 

to bend over the tallen man 
‘What is the matter Are 

Can I do anything ? ” 

He did not 


you hurt ? 


move or answer at once: but 


then he seemed to make a great effort. I 
bent down, for his voice was only a whisper. 
The jewels—tor [Eustace Barrington 

take them Run to the house with them. 
[hey are atter me yt wel robbers! l’ve 
given them the slip; but they will catch 
me up. I’m done. but take them. Put 

yur hand in the breast of my coat. You'll 
feel them ! ”’ 

I felt something more—something warm 
oozing over his clothes. 


Oh, you are hurt!’ I cried, “ L will get 
help !”’ 
Take the 

Phough his ve 
t seemed to thunder at 
stand And | he 


There vas no 


jewels, | say—and run for your 


life ! 1C¢ was only a whisper 


me, if under- 


you 
ard sounds of pursuit 
nearel 


hous to 


time to get 


coming 


him to the summon help—to do 


anything I had to think in ten seconds 
what to do 
‘Can you move—Jjust a few yards—undet 
that ye ree F 
I] take the je I and get to the 
he panted but he moved and 
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half sat up. Nearer and nearer came the 


steps and the muttering voices. 
you!” 


‘* Into the shadows with I cried, 


also in a whisper. ‘ Don’t you under- 
stand ?—we cannot get away. Into the 
shadows! Under my cloak. They will 
pass without seeing us. It is the only 
chance.” 

In two seconds we were there—in the 


trunk. He on the 
ground—TI was sure he was bleeding terribly 

lL crouching and the black 
cloak spread over us both in the deep shadow. 


hollow of the great yew 


over him, 


We heard the steps coming on—slowly now 
and cautiously ; for the men knew they were 
in the 
\lmost 
paused in conclave, words of blasphemy and 


house, 
they 


proximity ot some private 


opposite our hiding place 
threatening import passing their lips. 

Where their quarry victim ? 
They they had hit They 
were sure he would eventually drop in his 
Where in had he got to? 
| shook all over lest they should produce a 
But they 

They pursued their way very 
think as far as the end of the 


was and 


were sure him 


tracks thunder 


lantern and institute a search 


did not do so. 


cautiously | 


tunnel From there the lights of the house 
could be seen, and when they arrived there 
they gave up pursuit I heard the steps 
returning. I heard them debating should 
they try another road ? Was there any 
chance of finding their victim fallen and 
bleeding in some other spot? Or had he 


reached safety already 
My heart beat © hard 
could scarcely hear what 


and fast that | 


they saying 


were 
They seemed loath to leave this avenue. 

** He bolted down 
1 don’t believe he 
end. I know IL hit 
ran more than 
the slip; but I'll bet 
Fhen let’s 

into the 


here ! I'm sure of it! 


had strength to reach the 
him l him reel 


as he once He's given us 
he isn't tar awa 

He'll 
Likely 


Who's got a 
Great 


earch ! have slipped 
ic’s fainted 
light ¢ 


what's 


shadow 
blood. 
look. 


away 
from loss of 
Let on 
that 

hat was the sound of a long shrill whistle. 


For I had drawn the whistle from the pocket 


have a Blazes 


of the cloak In my desperation I had 
thought that at all costs | must summon 
help. The girls would be listening. Surely 
they would understand And though 1 
might draw discovery upon us 


but it didn't You know it is not easy to 




























































>» ll i ; j J Drawn by 
all round him now, Lights ane Grane 


» small electric torches ”’ 





locate the sound of a whistle. Although 
blown from less than twenty yards from 
vhere they stood, the men had no 
from which side it came Only they under- 
tood it to be a note of alarm. 
to their fled. I 
whistled and whistled, without a moment’s 


notion 


They took 


heels and whistled and 


intermission, and I heard their flying feet 
thudding and blundering 
[t was a keeper who first rushed up. 


‘What’s the matter here? Who's 
whistling ? ” 
‘‘ Gregory, there are robbers—they have 


tried to kill and rob Mr. Talbot. 
hurt him. He is here ss 


They have 


After them—after them!” cried the 

int voice at my feet. ‘‘ Don’t let them 
escape Never mind me—after them!’ 

Then his voice failed, he seemed to fall 

back. But now there were sounds and 


lights approaching down the avenue and 
as well. Gregory dashed 
iway, calling on his underlings to follow, and 


rom many sides 
| turned to face an excited contingent from 
the house who rushed upon me, crying out: 
“What is it? What is it? Has 
thing happened ? Have you seen the ghost 
Has the White Nun walked ? ”’ 
“Ghost! White Nun!” I echoed in 
mes of lofty scorn; “it’s Mr. Talbot with 


any- 


the jewels, and he’s been shot at and 
ursued. But he has the jewels safe. | 
felt them in his pocket,’’ and bending over 
him again I felt my fingers clutched and 
uided to the spot where I touched the 
ise bulging in his pocket. But was it my 
ncy or was it some illusion of the 
enses ? For it seemed to me that before 
my fingers were released they had been 


luted by the lips of the wounded man. I 
thought I heard a whisper: 

life 
round 


I thank you!” 
Lights 
torches 


I owe 
Chey 
ere flashing 
hich 
had 

my hands 
en get at the 
light flash upon a face, white as death 
the 
I have not changed 


you my 
him 
‘ lec tri 


were all now. 


from small 
some of the 


brought 


company possessed and 
out I clasped the jewel case 
but I stood aside to let the 
l I saw 


wounded messenger. 


eemed to be handsomest and 


blest I had ever seen 


opinion since rhe girls closed round 

e and carried me off, leaving the men to 

transport their now unconscious charge to 

the house Amongst the embled guest 
} ; ryt 


had a pl icijan and surgeon both, and 
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not a moment was lost in attending to his 
hurts. All the rest of us awaited the verdict 
with the greatest eagerness and excitement. 
lL was made to repeat my story again and 
again, and it seemed quite clear that some 
of the daring burglars of to-day had scented 
Tony’s errand (they do get wind of things 
the 
wedding of Eustace was no hole-and-corner 


in the most marvellous manner, and 
affair), and had resolved to possess themselves 
of the jewels his best man was to bring down, 
But till Eustace himself appeared we could 
do little more than surmise how 
Nun’s 


bullet somewhere in his person ; 


he came to 
Walk with a 
and Judith 
wrung her hands in mock despair that it was 


be running down the 


not she who had made herself the heroine 
of that exciting episode. 
When Eustace appeared there was a 


general rush. He stood up with his back to 
the fire of logs and told the tale 

“Oh, he’ll do all right. Plucky chap as 
Bullet out and the shoulder 
ind comfortable, and he vows he'll 
whatever the 
I believe 


ever stepped. 
dressed 
be best 


man to-morrow 


medical authorities choose to sav. 


he will, too! He was with the irregulars in 
South Africa as quite a lad—laughs at laying 
up for ‘a bit of a scratch and a thimbleful 
of blood.’ We shall see = 

‘“ But Eustace, how did it happen ? Was 
he chased ? Who shot him?” 


“ Well, I hope we'll get hold of the gentle- 


man and find that out. What he says 1s 
that he must have been shadowed when he 
left the jewellers, though he took every 


What he 
that as he drove from the junction in his 


reasonable precaution. knows 1S 


own dog-cart behind a very fast-stepping 
horse—his own place is only about ten miles 
away from the junction in the other direc- 


aware of a small motor-car 
seemed inclined to rush him 


fact. 


tion—he 
behind that 
to run into him in 


was 
Suddenly he had 
a suspicion, and giving the reins to the groom 
round and shouted to the 
asking what they were about. Next moment 
he heard the shot, and knew they were alter 
He also knew that he 

wall of Whiteladies, and 
there were gates Hle gave 
He himself waited 
The 


he swung men 


him and the jewels. 
was close to the 
that at interval 
his orders to hi man, 


& moment, and dropped off behind. 


cart flew away in the darkne he made fot 
the gate into the grounds, and vaulted ove! 
it All would have been well but for the 

























































faint low voice which said, ‘ 
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trong headlights on the motor. Those 
showed him up to the pursuers. They fired 
volley. It is a mercy he was not killed on 
the spot. He felt the ball in the shoulder, 


il 


never paused a moment. Then he 


heard himself pursued, and flew at top speed 
irds the house. But he was bleeding 

st. The inevitable happened. Though by 
his fleetn: he distanced his pursuers, his 
trength collapsed, and he fell. If somebody 
had not been at hand to drag him into the 


idows of the yews and cover him up and 
mmon hel} Eustace turned towards me 
th a smile and a bow, and silent hands 
nstration of applause—*‘ there 
ould have been tragedy at Whiteladies on 
eve of the wedding. Luckily the tradi- 
of Whiteladies live yet, and _ its 
shtel n play the heroine’s part on 
rgency still 
Oh, if the nly knew what a coward I 
id been really! But it was nice to be 
arde brave! And then I had 
jewel e to give over to Eustace, and 
re were the beautiful diamonds to ex- 


it to u ll Then in the middle came 
news that the robbers had been caught ! 
They had trapped themselves behind the 
ills of Whiteladies, failing to find the gate 
return. .They had dodged 
| doubled and run and hidden for quite a 


sporting dogs had scented 

em t one after the other, and now the 

had them safe, and were pretty sure 

it Scotland Yard would be very glad to 
lave } f them on many counts! 

It was late before any of us slept that night, 

we were early astir upon the morrow. 

{ | had slept more than an hour 

is haunted by the recollection 

ut « unter in the yew walk, of the fall 

{ that t figure in the light driving coat, of 

hori { feeling pursuit coming nearer 

| neare! \nd still my fingers seemed to 

feel of the kiss laid upon them, 

dreams I seemed to hear the 

[ owe you my 

I 1 k you!” 

How | t the sun shone upon the 

! How fair looked the 

!f H lithe and happy were all 

lor ir wounded hero was reported 

usly, and to have declared 

fiddle ”’ ; yet I think, 

lly saw him there in the church 


ide Lustace, his arm in a sling and his 
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face absolutely colourless, though full of 
interest and animation, we scarcely believed 
that he would really rise and dress and play 
the part of best man. But he did, and he 
and I walked side by side in the procession 
afterwards ; and when they would not let 
him take a place at the long table, but set 
him down in a cushioned chair in the oriel, 
with a small table of his own, he looked 
round with his queer, delightful twisted 
smile to say, “ But how can I cut up my 
own food? Isn’t somebody going to be 
kind enough to help me ? ” why then I was 
simply pushed into a seat beside him, and 
we had our own little wedding-breakfast 
there to ourselves. Then when the toasts 
were drunk there was a special one for 
‘First bridesmaid and best man,” and 
almost directly the wag of the party leaped 
to his feet and gave 

“To the next wedding at Whiteladies,” 
and I felt myself getting redder and redder 
and hotter and hotter, because everybody 
turned and stared at us in the most bare- 
faced way. And when the awful moment 
was over Tony got hold of my hand beneath 
the table, and if he did not kiss it again—it 
seemed to me exactly as though he had! 

Tony stayed a fortnight at Whiteladies 
after that; and I spent the winter there. 
And he came over every week and sometimes 
stopped a night or two. 

And now there is to be another wedding 
very soon at Whiteladies. And the family 
party is gathering fast, and Judith waltzes 
me up and down the long galleries, and 
makes me talk of Tony, which I simply love 
to do. 

“You lucky girl! We all adore Tony! 
And to think how IL have been done out of 
my chance! If only I had gone that night ! 
I declare I should have been twice as brave 
as you”’ (that would not have been saying 
much, I thought). “I should have caught 
the whole gang single-handed, and simply 
covered myself with glory! But remember, 
all you girls, it’s my turn now! I’m going 
to tempt my luck as Maude did. I’m going 
to be a three-times bridesmaid next week ! 
And don’t any of you forget that when 
the last evening comes, I’m going to be the 
one to run the gauntlet of the ghost—I’m 
soing to see if there won’t be a husband 
waiting somewhere in the shadows for me in 
the dark yew tunnel where the White Nun 


walks ! ~ 
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THROUGH THE HEART 


OF THE HILLS 


The Safeguarding of a Great Canadian Railway Line 


By LOUISE RICHARDSON RORKE 





ot America trom the 


a rCHING across the northern part 


\tlant to Pacific, curving around the 
k { Lake Superior, crossing the 
rie e prairie river valleys, climb 

ing or t lling the great walls of the 

Kock t Selkirks, lies the narrow 
el pat of the Canadian Pacitic Rail- 

way | { ears ago It was the pioncer 

track © tion, nosing its way into 
the unl t; to-day it is the great 
highway estern colonisation and of the 

\ tern to t trek which has grown so 
I yoular lew of its passengers, 

OKI Ing precipice or into 

OamM trom the tlety ot its 

unrlage low ive a thought to the 


vastness of the enterprise, the greatness of 
the executive, and the enormity of the 
labour which made and keeps these narrow 
tracks not only a passable but a safe high- 
WalV. 

Practically all danger which finds its 
origin in the condition of the road-bed may 
be said to result from some instability in 
the road-bed itself, from steep erades, or 
from sharp curves. The ideal railway npt 
only has a foundation which is absolutely 
stable, but it has also only the easiest of 
erades and curves 

In the first survey of the running line of 
the Canadian Pacific the men who mapped 
its course found themselves facing tremend 


ous odds in these paiticulars. In 300 miles 
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Bank approaches placed by hydraulic 
pressure, Mountain Creek. 


its road must complete a climb 2,360 feet 
in height, descend nearly 
rise again two-thirds of that distance to 
surmount a second mountain range. This 
latter climb must be completed in 20 miles, 
and in the 40 miles beyond its summit the 
road must descend again to the level of the 
eastern prairies, some 700 feet higher than 
the city of Winnipeg. Along the lake 
shores of northern Ontario it must cross a 


3,000 feet, and 


country of rock—absolute unyielding granite 
—where every inch of foothold must be 
fought for; where, skirting the lake front, 
the track climbs over steep shoulders in 
some cases 300 or 400 feet in height, and, 


edging its way along sheer promontories, 


drops down again almost to the level of 
the rippling water—only to face anothet 
and another fall. 

As a consequence the grading of the road 


seemed an almost insurmountable obstacle, 


iscent 


yet 2°43 per cent. is the steepest grade of 
the whole line. This grade exists between 
Hector and Field, just west of Cathedral 
Mountain. 

Such seemingly impossible uniformity of 
erade has been acc omplished in many way 


funnels have been cut through projecting 
ridges and beneath great mountain heights 
On the mountain divisions of its main line 
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the Canadian Paci- 
fic has in all hity- 
five such tunnels, 


varying in length 
from 20 feet to 30 
feet to that of the 
spiral tunnel under 
Cathedral Mountain, 
which is 3,255 feet 
in length. This and 


its companion tunnel 

that under Mount 
Ogden— are circular, 
or, rather, spiral. In- 
side the great moun- 
tain the track curves 


so that the train 


leaves the tunnel at 
a point almost di- 
rectly below the 


point at which it 
enters, and some 50 
feet lower. A few 
minutes of sunshine, 
a flash of bridge 
foaming river, 
and another spiral tunnel, slightly shorter, 
slightly more steep in grade, completing 
the figure 8 


and 


These two tunnels, finished in 1909, have 
added 4 miles to the length of the track, 
which now covers 8 miles instead of 4, but 
they have practically cut the grade in half, 
reducing it from 4°5 per cent 
On the original track, with its steep 


tO 2°25 per 
cent, 
grade, four engines were required to handle 
velocity 
Now 
and the speed has in 


a train, and even then 
only about 7 miles an hour. 


average 

but two 
engines are needed, 
creased to 25 miles an hour. 
circular mere 


Traversing the tunnels a 


passenger does not notice the curve owing 


to the darkness; but from the engine the 
headlight shows the curving rails, and one 
feels’ the changing direction It is a 


weird sensation, this of breaking way through 


the darkness into the very heart of the 
great hills. Back in the luxury of the 
observation car, filled with laughter and 
light-hearted talk, one knows it vaguely 
but in the firelit darkne of the engine’s 
cab, gazing straight out to the rocky walls 
of the tunnel, fecling with throbbing force 
the heart-beat of the train-—here th 


enormity otf the undertakings weeps One 


with a wave ol awe. What are we, to 

















holes these great 


through 
hich Nature 
ettect, to say, 


barricades het 
henceforth 


ither east nor west \nd 

hine the train sweep 
the darkness. Men—and 
heir way, and the gates of 


ordinar Vv observ cer 


to the 


o 
f 


as the line sweeps down 


ile just beyond Glacier. 
] 
ok 


n track, paralleling that on 


down and see a line of 
nother moment and our train 
nd farther up the steep slope 
pses of still another parallel 
teel, the track we have but 
to be found the sharpest 


vhole main line—1o degrees 
other six curves of the 

h the line assumes being all 
ve Looking from the car 
e curves, one may see the 
the exception of his neigh 
There are, of course, hun- 
inds of lesser curves along 


ich of these means special 
of the road bed 


mination of steep grades and 


truction 


harp curves, much of the 


uuntain transportation  dls- 


when we remember that at 


ty take 


the line 


rely on 


In main 
uniiorm 


Canadian Pacific 
the ‘* The Imperial Lid. 
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Transcontinental Train, 
’ at Glacier, 





tunnels, the cuttings vary from a few feet in 


length to several miles 


A cut may be in the form of an open 
trench cut through some bluff or “ nose ”’ or 
penetrating some slight rise; more often 


it forms a shelf or ledge along the stcep 


side of a slope, and here the cutting is on one 
only, as in 


side many places along the 


canyons of the mountain rivers. This con- 


struction gives some of the most splendid 
and appalling scenes of the whole line. At 
the Jaws of Death on the Thompson River is 
an arch bridge built close against the face 


of the 


mountain. When the line ‘was 
first built this was a tunnel, which was 
followed by a double intersection bridge 
before the present arch. At Hell Gate, 


on the Fraser, the railway is thus cut into 
the cliffs the 
which through 
and near Drynoch 


200 feet or more above 


and _ plunges 


its narrow gorge below 


river, roars 
it runs on a sinuous ledge cut out of the 
bare hills on the irregular southern side of 
the stream. 
tinually intersected, either by jutting spurs of 
rock which must be tunnelled, or by the deep 
ravines of mountain streams, the bridging 
of which in itself forms no mean problem. 
At Bear Creek, east of Rogers Pass, the 
is notched into the mountain-side 
In the 


Kicking Horse Canyon, crossing the river 


These narrow paths are con- 


roadway 


1,000 feet above the Beaver River. 





Photo 
Canadia 


By permission of 
Pacific Riwy 


near Field, B.C. 








side, it follows what appear to 


be mere ledges cut out of the solid rock 


1 twisting and turning in every direction 
Such cuttings as these are in most case 
upplemented by a “ fill one side of the 
road- bed being frequently built up with 
the material taken from the cut. his till 


in its turn may be reinforced by a retaining 


structure ol con- 


wall-like 
timbers bedded 


wall, a_ strong 


crete or of heavy firmly in 


the slope which they protect. 


But quite apart from their auxiliary use 
in conjunction with cuttings, the fills pet 
form an important work in the grading of 


Ravines are thus crossed, their 
tiny streams bridged 
bi 


l 
otherwise too steep, are 


the track 
beneath by culverts ; 
formed; descents, 


brought 


dge approaches are 
into uni 
marshy 


formity and muskegs,”’ low 


tracts ot land, are made passable. 





One of the highest bridges in the world 


CTOSse€ Stony Cree Built 1893. 
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This latter is a work of no little skill, Tp 
the lake lands of n Qntano and in 
outh-eastern Sasl and Manitoba 
of these vs are to be found In 
they passable, the 
earth with its binding 


the rh 
itchewan 


many muske 


ary Seasons 


are In places 


sun-dned roots of 


and reeds forming a crust a foot or so 


erass 


in thickness, which sinks and rises above a 


bed of soft, rich ‘‘ bog.’ In wet seasons they 


are absolutely impassable. How, then, to 


cross them with the huge engines and long 


trains of the west-bound traffic and the east- 
rhe till forms the only 


to dump on ballast, 


ward-moving grain 


answer to this problem 
carload after carload, to build a trestle and 
filling of rock and gravel 


watch it with it 


and timbers disappear into the depths of 
the hungry muskeg; to watch the very 
timbers which were thus voraciously 


swallowed appearing at the oozing surface 
fect to left or right of the 
should be duty as 


foundation for a solid road-bed. 


hundreds of 
place where they doing 
But patience 
their 


the hungry 


and a continued have 


reward At last the 


perse verance 


appetite ol 


monster seems appeased. rrestle and pile 
and ballast have done their work Right 
across the springn pongy surtace of the 
muskeg runs a firm, safe track, the road-bed 


of a railway 


Second only in difficulty to the grading of 
the line came the crossing of its rivers; for 
the streams which 
the 


Sesame to the land 


providing 


passes ac TOSS 


mountain barriers, formed an Open 


bevond. formed also an 


epparently unconquerable obstruction to 


the passing of the road. On the Ilecillewast 


kiver alone there are thirteen bridges in a 


length of go miles, and the Beaver and 
Kicking Horse are close econds. The 
little mountain torrents, many of them 
pouring down in splendid cascades, cut deep 
fissures in the steep slopes along whi h the 
railway creep ind thus form one of the 
chief difficulties in construction along this 
part of the lin One of the highest bridges 
in the world crosses Stony Creek, a tribu 
tary of the Beaver, a mere noisy rill flowing 
at the bottom of narrow V-shaped ravine 


below the level of 


300 eect 


Apart from the road-bed proper there 
eCXIst ill tl extra construction of snow 
sheds and fences, guards against slidi 
mud or rock, and reinforcement against 

ter-current () t] he latter 1s 
perhaps tl st Ont Ive 1] t noticed 
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the track is guarded 
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‘ ( is the most interest 
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Canyon, Thompson, B.C. 
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The Jaws of Death, Thompson Photo : By permission of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway, 


bolted and dovetailed 
Where 


the track skirts the base of some steep slope 


“quared cedar timber 


together. and are backed with rock. 


or creeps along some narrow ledge half-way 


up the mountain-side, there 1s a constant 


from the time of the 


langer ot shidu Snow 
first heavy winter storms until long after 


every vestige snow has lett the lowel 


Ils. be 


inshine is sending down 


ir up above the snow line the summer 
tiny trickling 
running beneath the 


and at last 


streams of water which, 
now loosen md sotten it, 


end it rushing down in huge masses to the 


valley bel Or huge portions of ice and 
now break trom a overhanging glacier 
ind) slide down t precipitous slopes, 
ipping the great trees like matchwood, 
wine only a shorn destruction in their 
W.thKt 


lence 


is necessary the strong timbering 





The Spiral Tunnels 
near Field, B.C. 


of the 


thousands of tons’ weight, 


snow-shed. Capable of bearing many 
and so fitted into 
the slope beside it as to tend to throw off 
the sliding snow, it stands secure even under 
avalanches of terrific weight and force. 


Outside the mountain divisions snow- 
sheds are unnecessary; but the wind, 
veeping across the winter prairie, carries 
i similar if less awful menace. Every little 
cut, every dip where the snow can find a 


resting place, fills to the top with a resistant 
whiteness. rherefore the 
their long 

which can be set up for 


mass ol prairic 


livisions have lines of snow 
panels of 
the winter months, and which during summer! 
ire piled together teepec like to shed the 
rain, or left standing, a puzzle to the un- 
accustomed traveller. 

rhus 


line has been projected, it 


odds the 
road-bed made 


against inconceivable 


a safe highway over which may pass the 
gut eternal vigilance i 
afety, and the track must be 
against all possible mishap \ 


rotted tie; a rail out of place or broken by 


traffic of a world 


the price ol 
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Photo: By permission of the 


dian Pacis Railway 


the weight of a passing train; the action 
current, eating out the 
road-bed; fallen rock or 


substance on th 


ol water, wave ol 
ballast of the 
snow or other 


trac k, 
mendous 


foreign 
passing unnoticed, might cause tre- 
and 
in their incipient stages, 

and to remove obstruc- 


loss of life property. To 
detect such thing 
to reinforce weakne 
tions, 1s the 


stretching in open ordet 


workers 
the great 
patrolled 


army ol 
all along 
track 1s 
intervals of time. 


duty of an 
line. Every part of the 
by these men at regula 
bridges and all places 
threaten in any 


Long tunnels and 
where danget appears to 
are walked betor« 


Way the passing of every 


train and again immediately after 
Besides this daily Inspection by the track- 

men, the road is also inspected four or five 

times during each week by the roadmaste! 


from the rear of his train, or, should repairs 


be in from a hand-car and at 
least 
tendent 


possible dange 


progres 3, 


once a month the divisional superin- 


makes In tion. In places ol 


INSpec 
where slides threaten, some 


one is on duty practically all the time. 

































The Man who 


By 
¥ N' IT both. One can go, but the other 
nust stay.”’ 





‘1 do not see it England is calling for 
4 very ma 
‘We employ three thousand men, Bob, 
nd the war has hit us hard. If one re- 
ains he may, by strenuous exertion, keep 
the works going, even at a loss; if we both 
Warrinder’s closes.”’ 

‘At a time like this private necessities 

ust give way to national needs.” 
[I cannot think that a man more or less 
the fighting line will make up for prac- 


tical starvation for three thousand, and their 


families. Come, Bob, you know as well as 
I do that one must give up.” 


And have 


rls, and be 


white feathers presented by 
illed Slacker by men!” 
that the 
ill have a bed of roses,”’ responded 
** Look here, old 
h keen to go. Let us take 
even chance Ll am not fond of 
but this has to be settled 


you agree ?”’ 


suggest one who 
ler dryly. 


ip, we are bot 


tossing 





itters 
, 


’ said the younger brother 


nly do not see why I should be 


conscience than 


uu are by mine. 1 ” 


Po. 


any more 
Ther brief pause. 

Very Good luck go with you.” 
ness and pleasantness were 
Bob Warrinder leit 


flush of shame. 


\ flor and 











omething behind this talk 
something which neither 
mentions but both knew to be there ; 
that mething was Clare. 
y admitted that she loved 
( ely the 
less 


number ot 


Cicely 
number of whose 


lmirers, more ol serious, was only 


men who knew 
it Was generally believed by all 
Warrinder 


rite Neithe 


brothers first 
dared 
iccept the one 
both held that 


would 


were 
exactly hope 
that she yuld who went, 
in tl r | rts the or 


lose his 


definitely 
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did not Enlist 


M. ELLEN THONGER 


To Bruno she was the one woman. He 
had loved her as boy and man, strongly, 
unwaveringly. He remember 
the time when a smile from her had not set 
his heart tumbling, and the blood racing 
through his veins. To Bob she was the last 
and half a light- 
hearted flames. but Bob was a gay, merry 
fellow, with an attractiveness for the opposite 
sex to which his brother could lay no claim. 

Left alone, Bruno’s teeth closed tightly 
and his fingers clenched. He had made up 
his mind, but he did not dare yet to count 
the cost. 

It was several days before he accidentally 
met the girl in the street, and those days 
had rasped his nerves raw. Everyone who 
spoke to him uttered some word of admira- 
tion of Bob, and either bluntly asked, or 
silently looked the inquiry, as to why he 
had not accompanied his brother. 

““So Bob has gone ?’ 


could not 


most serious of dozen 


she said eagerly, 
without other greeting. 
“Yes. And I have not! 


eoing !”’ 
db 5° 


And I am not 


So harsh, almost brutal, was his voice in 
his pain and misery, and his determination 
to forestall the question he expected, that 
amazement, 
fall a 


her cheeks flamed crimson in 


and she shrank back, letting small 
tissue-paper bag as she did so. 

He grew hot with shame as he stooped 
for it. 

“Tam sorry. May [| carry it for you?” 
he muttered humbly. 

She looked at him, flushing <nd paling, 
But before 
she could speak a man rushed up. 

Mr. Bruno!” he panted. “ An 
accident! Bad!” 

A private motor was drawing up at the 
kerb. Without a thought o! ownership 
the young leapt for it, hurled 
himself inside. 


hesitated, then signed assent. 


, 


‘ Sir! 


man and 


“ Warrincer's works ! Quick!” he 
shouted. 

There had been an explosion. To be 
exact, there had been two, and the men 
who had ventured back to the rescue of 











the first had 
after the 
Itel 


thei injured comrades after 


ittered ag 


mainly sé gain in terror 
econd Now 
then empl vel The 


wi.h debris 


they cdged in 


eingerly 
big yard was packed 
writhing, twisting 
scattered about, and here 
A few 


of the pluckier sort were kneeling by them. 


PCV E ral 
figures and 


there was one which lay horribly still. 


wert 


There was a curious. death-like silence save 


for low moans, and, cutting through it, came 
} quavering, incessantly repeated cry 

“ Help! Help!” 

Running by the main building was a long 
On it was 


low shed amass of fallen wreckage. 


Why it had not given way under the impact 


no one could say, but obviously any moment 


the sagging root might cave in 

Warrinder pointed towards it. ‘“* Who's 

there ?”’ he demanded hoarsely. 

“Old Joe Larkins!’ 

The answer came in chorus as the men 
cast terrified glances in the direction, but 
no one moved towards it 


Phe manager caught his employer’s arm 


Your life is worth more than his,’ he 
stammered. “It’s almost certain death 
il It may fall any second 

Warrinder shook him off, and raced the 
length. The old man ceased his cries as he 


recognised his young maste1 
‘Ah’m pinned !”’ 
leg’s broke. Liit the beam, su 


he panted, “and ma 


Ah’ll 


and 


mak’ shift to crawl aht 
It was done instantly, and Warrinder 
raised the shaking old figure in his arms, 
ith a momentary of thankfulness for 
t plendid physique and the powerful 
thews and sinew of which he had been so 
ishamed during the last fe day Half 


of hands took his burden from 


reached the outer au 


qaozen pall 


him as he again, just 


ith a roaring crash and a cloud of 
dust, the hed collaps | 
sje 

“ Tam not logical,’’ meditated Warrinder, 


leaning hi on his desk, his chin on his 


elbow 


pal and staring straight before him. “ ] 

id not go to the war for the sake of 
the fifteen thousand odd men, women and 
hildre dependent ol the work yet | 
risked the whole for tl ake of one old 
1 l cannot elt] that it was done 


1 impulse of the 
for | knew perfectly well 


could not leave old 


what I 
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Larkins to di It was utterly illogical, 1] 
wonder if, after all, I have been wrong not 


lo £oO Lk paused low 


} a moments in 
dreary speculation “And | wonder, too, 
how many. time I have wondered and 


Bob went What is that?” 
A small tissue papel bag lay on the desk 
before thankful 
tion from his troubled, uneasy 
Next 
colour rushed to his cheeks as he 


doubted since 


him, and to have distrac- 
thoughts, he 
moment the 


recollected 


drew it t »wards him 


“ Cicely’s,” he muttered. ‘‘ 1 must have 
dropped it in the motor or at the works, 
and someone has brought it here I must 


His 


eagerness, 


take it to her at 
brightened with a 
the circum 
without 


once anda ; pologise.”’ 


face love! 


Under tances he would not have 


sought het adequate reason, but 


this was excuse enough for man He 


was balancing the little 


any 
parcel on the ups 


of his finget Dare ]1—dare I ask her 
opinion he peculated undecidedly. 
va Perhaps if she knew No, I dare not. 


If she said 
Too 


‘Go,’ the temptation might be 
Hallo! I shall be 


much. smashing 


something.” 
1 from his ho 


Phe bag had lippe 


floor He bent down ther tarted back, 
staring at it as though it had been a viper 
rhe lightly twisted paper had _ partially 
opened Next instant he |] natched 


out the content 

It was dainty and graceful, every deli- 
cately curled filament a triumph of nature 
and art, but it was—a while feathe 

For a few moments the room was very 
till aman crouched tn his chair, his fac 
his arms, tightn vith shame, anger, and the 
horrible agony of refused and i ilted love 

She need not have don that ! Phe 

cry was In his heart, not on his lip * Even 


if she did not approve she mi spared 
me that ! 

For a while the ind then 
erim, his tace 


hand he 


almost the wors 


torm continued, 


he stood up. His eves were 


set as a stone, a with a steady 


placed the embodiment of 


taunt a woma can oftel mal nm a 
drawer But the look of indecision was 
gone The incident had at least made up 
his mind for him. If he went now it would 
not be for King and country, not even tor 
duty, but to win back the good opinion ot a 
virl who cared so little for him that she could 
condemn him unheard 
And that h t do 































































— ; thet Mrs. 


THE 
ind | ing through a bad time. 
European War had at 
uddenly, unexpectedly 
eneral public Men of all 
tro. the highest to the lowest were 


preparatory to fighting 


en, from the Queen to the beggar, were 
ind praying for their men. Already, 

ugh tl iv was but a few weeks old, 
of little victories and little casualties 
filter through, and victories and 


It agony to hearts at 


Warrinder also 
S a beautiful, delicate 
her life, had been petted 

men folk Nothing that 

uuld obtain was ever denied 


Novy trouble could not be kept away, 


he alternately wept and gloried ove! 


letters, and taiked about 


everyb who would listen. 
Clat was her chief confidante 
rl 1 out of the house at het 
ple I she had done all her life 
nt 1 time trying to console the 
le, anxious mothe! 
et her For one thing het 
pail while he was at 
another he avoided het 
| Conece they accidentally 
er, and in his jealou 
iturally perhaps, but 
rmitted himself a curt 
brothet 
the sense to keep | 
ind atrocities to | 
plait retortes ( ely 
ught, res tfully 
He has too much price 
1] 
ks | n will be 
nterest he responded — bitterly 
ensitive woman stay 
huddering over priva- 
ikes out of troubled 
ire torturing het 
rike me that the interest 
1 how many hours he 
t ot] hvyste ] 
| 1 l real 1’ | Lp)s 
‘ ] ] t | 
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but no one 


can doubt his courage’’—as 
they do yours 
She did not utter the last words, she might 
not even have thought them, but the man, 
wincing and shrinking under many slights, 
some real, some only imaginary, so finished 
her sentence, and turned away abruptly, 
with a visionary white feather waving before 
his eyes 
\s the weeks passed, Mrs. Warrinder had 
other troubles 
Bruno stayed at home in order to keep 
the works going,”’ she told ¢ icely one day, 
and we have 
rhe other day he 
sent for three of the servants and told them 
that he could not afiord to keep them after 
If they chose to stay for board 


‘ but he does not find it easy ; 


; 


to economise dreadtully. 


the month 
and lodging till they found other places 
he could manage for the present, otherwise 
they must go 
Cicely bit her lip. ‘ I dare say he finds it 
“ Every- 
one knows that Warrinder’s is being kept 


necessary, dear,’’ she said gently 
running at a loss. We must all make 
SAacrilce 

1 do,” protested Mrs. Warrinder tear- 
fully 1 am knitting army socks, and I 
used to go to the sewing meetings till the 
chauffeur enlisted, and Bruno said we could 
not afford another Don’t you think he 
has changed, Cicely \t one time he was 
always ready to take me to the theatre or 
concerts ; now we rarely go.”’ 


Perhaps he does not think it right to 


spend on pleasure Chere is so much want 
about 

1 do not agree If no one patronises 
theatres, how are the artistes and others 
dependent upon them to live L said this 
to him vesterday, and so we went. But it 


was not a cheerful play, ind he fell asleep in 
the first act, and never woke until the curtain 
went down Hle works so hard,” she added 
wistfully, annovance giving way to motherly 
anxiety It is often nearly light before I 
hear him go to his bedroom, and he only 
laughs whe 1 remonstrate.’ 

But there came worse troubles” than 
economie or even Brunos tired face 


Bob's lettet 


At first they thought little of a longer 


always erratic, ceased 

, , > : ; 
interval than usual, then Bruno reassured 
his mother by telling her that communica- 
tion were frequently held back, but atter 


that followed days and weeks of wearing 








anxiety. Mrs. Warrinder scanned every list 


of killed, wounded and missing ; despite het 
son’s attempts to keep them from her, she 
read every newspaper edition that she could. 
Gradually terror took 
feeble frame. She was absolutely certain 
that he was a prisoner, and every atrocity, 


ps ssession of the 


authenticated or denied, was devoured and 
believed the nation 
became a mighty, soulless, heartless ghoul, 
thirsting to torture and mutilate her boy. 
It was at this juncture that Cicely was 


until whole German 


unavoidably compelled to leave home for a 
She reluctantly, and on 
immediately, 
had hap- 


few days. went 
her return 


almost dreading to 


round 
hear what 
pened during her absence. 


hastened 


She was received with a quiver of sobs and 
laughter mingled. 

“He has come back, Cicely! My 
is home again.” 

“Hurt ? Badly?” 
with dilating eyes. 

“He is better now, thank God! 
right. He was wounded and taken prisoner, 
but He does not re- 
member how he got to our lines, but he was 


boy 


whispered the girl, 


I was 


managed to escape. 
found and taken to the hospital, and as soon 
as possible drafted back.” 

The girl sat suddenly, 
little shaken. 

“Do you mean he is here ? ”’ 


down feeling a 


she managed 
to say. 

7 oe 
came two days ago. 
but I make him lie down a great deal; he is 
now. He from the hospital, 
but his letter only came to hand yesterday. 
read it to She fumbled 
with eager, excited, trembling hands in het 
work-basket, then shook her head. ‘“‘ I have 
left it in the study. Go for it, dear. It is 
either on the desk or in the right-hand 
or is it the left ?” 

Cicely went unwillingly. Would 
be there ? 


with me. He 


He is much stronger, 


here—at home 


resting wrot« 


I must you.’ 


drawer 
Bruno 


A few weeks ago she would have 
thought nothing of her errand, but now she 
felt extreme reluctance to meet the man who, 
until lately, had always been a friend. To 
A glance 
on the desk, 


her relief the room was empty. 
the letter was 
nd, anxious to get away quickly, she jerked 


showed het not 
( pen a drawer. 
It was not there, but Suddenly 


a torrent to her cheek 


the 


. and 
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You see I] keep your pre sent.” 

The words, harsh, biting, and unexpected, 
made her turn quickly. 

So utterly was she taken by surprise, so 
tho oughly disconcerted, that she lost her 
presence of mind 


“That plume is mine, Bruno,” she 
stammered. 
“ Pardon me—mine.”’ His voice was like 


ice. ‘‘ I do not return gifts.”’ 

For a few moments she almost cowered 
under the grim with 
vestige of colour ebbing away as she stared 
at him as though fascinated. 

“You will be pleased to see that there 
are others who share your opinion of me, and 


stern, gaze, every 


have expressed it in like manner.” 
Her gaze 
quills at which he pointed, and then, with a 
rush, the crimson flamed back to her cheeks 
as she sprang forward and caught his arm. 
“What do you mean, Bruno, 
you mean! How dare you!” 
furiously. 1 


wandered to two small white 


what do 
she cried 
“Are you accusing me of being 
one of those heartless 


paused, but the fierce word had its way— 


”—she 


ignorant, 


‘idiots who dare to tell men, of whose 
reasons they know nothing, that they are 
cowards for not going to the war? Is that 


what you mean Is that the reason you 
have avoided me of late, that when we have 
met you have looked at me with eyes that 
that cut like a knife ? ”’ 
““You gave it to me,” he 
his voice shook and trembled, and a great 
relief through him. The 
the blazing 


muttered, but 
rush of surged 
angry voice was music in his ears 


eyes balm to his sore heart. 


** Gave it to you! I did not!” There 
was no courteous Pardon me” in the 
fierce contradiction. You asked permis 
sion to carry my parcel, Look at that ! 


She snatched up the plume, showing a small 


tag. “Do you see that? ‘The pric 
Two guineas! Do you think I spent two 


guineas in order to tell a man whom from 
childhood I had known, and trusted, and— 
and liked ’’—but 
the passionate eyes that blazed into his 

Gave it to you 


there was no liking now mm 


oward ! 
before the 


“that he was a 


I had ordered it broke out 


wal 


and was carrying it home when we met It 
was the day of the accident at your works 

1 happen to know Mrs, Larkn Bruno.” 
Her face softened slightly, then she hurried 
on. “My brothers were called to the bron 






















































‘The words, harsh, biting, and unexpected, yy 


made her turn quickly.’”’ 








evening, and in the excitement I forgot 
1 re membered, could 


had with it. I 


| about it, and, whe 


ot think 


, 


what | done 


called at several shops to see if I had left it, 
but without avail I never once thought ot 
\ And you have had it all this time 
ive been thinl * Her voice 
choked suddenly 
Cicely Lie ught both hands. 
* Cicely, forgive m«¢ hispered 
She pulled herself away “Who gave 
you those quills ?”’ she demanded, but thi 
anger in her voice was not for him now, and 
he realised it. 
Girl in the tow 
belore he underst l her intention she 
itched up all thr snapped them in 


and hurled them into the fire. 


Chere!” she 


r hand, 


panted. 


His mouth twitched nervously. “ It wa 

retty hard, but not like that other. It ha 
a horrible time It was bad enough to 

1 | had lost you, but to know that you 

pised and scorned me "He steadied 

elf with difficult, But it is all mght 


nd I—I can w you happin you 
and Bob You know he 1ts_ back, 
t you he t huskily 
Phe irl stiffened a uddenly, and her 
burnt “1 do not understand. Lost 
ish me—and Bob—happiness ? ” she 
peated 
H irew a quick breath ag Perhaps ] 
ht not to have 1d it 
You certainly ought not to have said 

! Jt is most she hesitated, but it came 

it crisply impertinent! WL understand 
1 aright you have retused one man and 
pted another for me, not only before 

ther has done me t honour of asking 
but without givi me the shghtest 
ce In the matter ! 

Le pite the crush iture of her observa- 
light prang to his face as he took a 
tep forward She moved back, but 

it iny part ' decision mn het 
r, and still spoke stiffly 
Girls do not care for their acceptances 
be taken tol I t Bruno, nor even 
reyectiol Then her eyes laughed 
inal « re her colour ros 
( ( ! poime he had both hand 
\ ( 1 it ! Don't 
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“To what question?’ she demanded 


demurely. Then, as she caught sight of 
his face her own changed. “Oh, don't, 
Bruno, don’t look like that! 1 will not 
tease—dear.”’ 
Sse 
“I must see your father at once.” 


It was Warrinder’s first intelligible obser- 
Valion 

Cicely laughed half shyly. 
that not be at 


* Considering 


he will home 


yet, don’t you 

think you could wait till evening she 
suggested quizzically 

“TT can’t. Oh, 1 forgot, | have not told 

you.” He drew a long” breath. “ My 


darling, 1 am so thankful you did not know 
lirst | 
Bob returned, an 
to-night.’ 

Phe 


Was 


offered for the Front as soon as 


tam to join my ! 


giment 


but head 


He 


girl gave a quick gasp hel 


erect, her eyes proud and shining. 


held her closely as he went on 
He is quite well enough to look after th 
but the 


no more fighting 


there will be 
ast 


then added wistfully 


doctors say 
him for at I 
He paused, 
‘Cicely, have | been 

I do not know,’ 
fully. “I 


much divided 


business, 
for twelve 
months 
night or wrong 
she rephed thought- 
will be 


vou chose 


Uppose very 
All J 
the infinitely harder part 
for it,’ she 


opinions 
know 1s that 
and I honour you 
added softly, and her voice was 
a Caress, 


lie drew a lk | 
shaded a littl 


happy breath, then his tace 
] 


even in his gladness 
Poor Bob! Ile has lost everything.” 
And his intent, eager look told plainly 
what would have been “ everything” to 
him 
Cicely flushed, but laughed You mean 
that he will be broken-hearted / I dare say. 
But | am sure of two things—it will not be 
lor the first time, and it is not | who have 
broken it | have seen hi letters, you 
know. I am rather divided as to whethel! 


the culprit will prove to be the little Belgian 
virl he 


German 


from those two 


neh girl 


souvenir, 


scuecd 
the It 


buttons as a 


so pluckily re 

brute Ol who 
begged one of hi 
Ul Pe 


Voices 


are ol, 


were heard outside 


} 
mother d 


She stopped. 
Properly tak 


hould say so ! 


eal 
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MADE. HISTORY 


By ERNEST A. BAKER, M.A., D.Lit. 


MI whatever point of view it is re- rhe permanence and the strength of this 
led literary greatness of the impetus are testimony enough to the im- 


tion and its. influence portance which humanity attaches to the 
the tory of the human race, the contents of the Bible rhe influence it has 
tness of it irculation as measured by had upon the destinies of nations is writ 
multitud of copies which have been — large upon the pages of history. If you would 
| nd distributed, the enormous gain some idea of its inspirational power, 
rature to w 1 it has given birth, or glance merely at the volumes of the British 
1 the mor rdid question of the sums Museum Catalogue, in which are entered the 
| r single copies of rare titles of an enormous host of books owing 
i¢ Bible is without doubt the the reason of their existence to the Bible, 
book in all the libraries not forgetting that these are but a part of 

WoO! the whole 
» relate t history of the Bible, how Most striking evidence of all, it seems to 


vorks of which it is composed me, illustrating the significance of the Bible 


to t together, the problems ol to mankind, is furnished by a few statistics 
ithenticity, the questions of verbal relating to the work of the Bible societies. 
involved in its study hese are legion, but the British come easily 

publication in all lands, and first in zeal and devotion and the astound- 

rts that have been put forth ing success of their labours The well 

ler to 1 e it available to the most known Society for the Promotion of Chris- 
int 1 would fill the pages of a tian Knowledge publishes versions of the 
lat | Ihe mere fact that one Bible in 38 different languages, and in one 
S { lone, that of America, had by year (that of 1905-6, tor which the figures 
lated cighty-four million are before me) issued in England alone 

lated the sacred work into 116,126 Bibles and 17,783 New Testaments. 

t undred language is suth But the greatest organisation devoted to 
the magnitude of these this work is the British and Foreign Bible 

to mulgate the Scripture Society, which has 58,000 auxiliaries or 
inted by means of mov local societies in this country and 2,000 


e Latin Bible, of which abroad engaged in the distribution of the 


as the Mazarine Bible, Seriptures In the vear mentioned, the 
1 lates Before the end ot Society achieved the enormous circulation 
{teent ntury luring the following of 5,077,453 copies of the whole or select 
le than 124 editions had portions of the Bible. By the end of March, 
Ihe number ot editions 1906, it had expended a total sum of 
peared is utterly beyond 414,086,072, raised by voluntary § efforts, 
Patient evangelists have ac and circulated 198,515,199 Copies, 78 millions 
ledge of the most obscure of which were in English There are similat 
ift { neuages for the sole purpose associations in most civilised countries 
1 expounding the Bibl lhe work of the American society has 
been the first book written already been referred to. Ihe most suc- 
rous tongues It has laid cessful foreign society apart from this is 
wial literatures; patois the Russian branch of the British and 
thout an alphabet have Foreign, which circulates some 600,000 
age through the im Bibles annually 
re to make known the \iter these figure it may seem strange 


rk places of the eart! to state that another work ts probably the 











most widely read book in existence; yet 
that seems to be the truth 
Mohammedans, 


millions, and use 


about the sacred 
scriptures of the who num- 
hundred 
the Koran for public worship and in schools 
than Christians use the Bible. 
[he Mussulman regards the Koran as the 
actual word of God, miraculously revealed 
to their prophet Mohammed, who trans- 
mitted it in the form of or divisions, 
to his followers. At first it was not written 
but committed to reciters. 
Then, when many of 
recorders had been killed in battle, the suc- 
cessor of the prophet commanded that it 
should be written and Mohammed's 
umanuensis produced the first text. But 
various conflicting versions came into being 
through the or perhaps 
through differences in the 
passages dictated by the prophet at various 


ber some two 


much more 


SUuVvas, 


memory by 


these authorised 


down, 


frailties of memory, 
wording of 


times 
Che Caliph Osman accordingly ordered ¢ 
ireful collation of the existing texts, issue ‘ 
an authoritative version, and directed that 
all other copies should be burned. Through 


these circumstances room was left for much 


ww i> REAM ADEOAPEREERAS BRSSORE SOSEOLR MEU, 


ree’ Evphar argument snapit ypla 







tne Sanu a bean pens apli prima. 
aici “ > Arcus aplus itu 
‘ass, | ath. -eletis aburiu’ 
qtifi- ‘pet Pgs 
inela gala tapaborie 
quit ye rebate fr 
ae SEO um prefarnna 


as 


SG ig itt fandihcanoné {pine? in obe- 
ria C Le diennam ee alperttoné fanguinis ike 
riter urnbti:grana uobis aya niltipleert. 
‘ad 2 utus Deus et parce Dit nti ihe 


Yy 
op 
_ 
out 


RO “fu cofti 9 fet mifracebia fud ma: 
Bin “gna regeaccaute nos i fpeu wma p 
orr reluctetone toch: cofti re mors wm 
Et Ayeedurart mncorcupnbilt + meontami 
alle JA) mata. ee inmareeiibilé rofeedatam 7 


mut. 7” setermvobre quiiwrreure tn cuftodi 


ruant ~ mug ide in falueé-parara reuclart 
fal ‘in tipore nowllime. gn quo rulabi- 
oi fis : moDdici nite h oporter comRani 
rita’ vars tiupranonite:ut probatio w- 
uit tre fe mulro paolo fic auro qd p 
{ Aits Igué probat:inurmaé in lauds 3 gtos 
tit: riant et honoré im reuclanone thelu 
A Portion from the Mazarine Bible. 
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verbal criticism, and the Koran, like the 
Bible, birth to an 
mentators and inspired a va 
explanatory literature. 

So profound is the 
pious Mohammedan for the Koran, the sub- 
which 
that he 
performing a 
is ordained that the 


must be 


has giver army of com- 


st library of 
reverence ot the 
is considered as uncreat¢ 
touch the 
ceremonial 
book, 


kept on a 


stance ol 
and eternal, 
without 
and it 


may not 
volume 
ablution, 
when it 
stand elevated 


is being read, 


above the floor. 
Inspired by the doctrines set down in th 
Moslems sallied fort 


overran northern Africa 


IKXoran, the h to conquer 


the world. They 


they conquered a huge portion of Asi 
they subjugated the south-cast of Euro 
and threatened the existence of Christe 


dom. 


As previously mentioned, there are now 


200,000,000 Mohammedans in the world 
whereas all the Protestants taken togethet 
only number 150,000,000. 

Never has there been a world power in 


which religion has been more closely bound 
up with national feeling 


Perhaps the energy 


mstinct ol 
of Moham- 


and thi 


expansion. 


medanism is declining. Kecent events seem 
to betoken that the forward impetus has 
been reversed Yet, unquestionably, the 
peoples who revere the Koran still possess 
. solidarity that is sadly lacking in the 
nations of Christendom, and they may 
yet prove that they have a staying power as 
unconquerable as the sword of the prophet 

Apart from books representing divine 
inspiration, the volumes we can point to 


as having had the most direct influence on 


the mind of man are probably those con- 


taining the works of Homer and of Shake- 
gpeare. I omit the famous ‘ Book of th 
Dead,” that stupendous monument of the 
religion, the mysticism, and the spiritual 
history of the ancient Egyptians, tor to 
deal with that great tome adequately | 
should have to devote many pages to tt 
ilone. 1 have not quoted the works ol 
the great philosophers, advisedl for thes 
belong, like the books of Confucius or th 
Buddhistic writings, to a totally different 


category. 


The ordinary man does not read Ixant 


or even Bacon; Plato and Aristotle have 
ilwavs been food for the cultured, not the 
man in the street or the men who govern 
nation Bentham and Mill id Spence 
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BOOKS THAT HAVE 
th ce an in- 
e cf t upon the will 
nit nd the tenor 
e world istory ; but 
s com ut through 
é rptior of their 
ndreds_ of 
through 
lters down 
to pu pinion and 
me ication. The 
a t contrary, 
ne instant 
the born 
influence 
’ centuries 
poems 
] H i wer in 
| rld ; he has 
r in literature 
~ kespeare’s 
uught, ex 
iction has 
ited to the 
ti Rectend. Greek Gospel. 
1 t resting to 
th cnyoys in 
larity in Germany, where he 
larger place in the life of 
’ ( is the case in England 
S is become a world force, 
1 it is in all probability not 
| of both men have given 
t body of textual and other 
{ ticis! Hiomeric and the Shake 
I tions have excited far-reaching 
nion, and are still tar from 
d oblems involved are not 
se outlined above in refer- 
to t le and the Koran. Home 
mn ed t ‘lliad”’ before the invention 
t rit - ikespeare took no trouble 
t we a fair copy of his plays 
{ posterity. 
\\ ordingly, Homer was the sol 
lliad ’’ and the ‘ Odyssey,” 
text we have gives us the 
of Shakespeare, are problems 
to agitate serious minds 
me. 
ldest of poet till remains 
lo read him aloud in the 
( ives one a sense of splen 
Cl and sublimity that no 





About 900 A.D. 
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is of 


it 
sensations 


other 
the 


writing can compass one 


most exciting one can 
indulge in. 

dramatist. 
into almost 
the Bible; both 
inspiring the production ot 


other books as they have done so plenti- 


the 
translated 


Shakespeare 
Both 
many 


greatest 


Is 
have been 


as languages as 


will go on 
fully in the past ; and since Shakespeare is 
the poet of the modern age, we may well 
believe that those beautiful buildings erected 
at Birmingham and Stratford-on-Avon to 
house and the literature 
nected therewith, must one day fail to hold 
all that 
rhe inspiration of the books enumerated 
incalculable, for the effect of 
inspiration, whether divine or poetic, can 
not measured. Many on the 
other hand, have arisen of books that have 
had the effect of an earthquake, have made 
sunk into partial 
‘Le Contrat 
Social ’’ was one of the potent causes that 
the Mrs. 
‘Uncle the 
to the 
the 


his works con- 


has been written. 


above Is 


be instances, 


history, and then have 
oblivion Thus, Rousseau’s 
Revolution. 
fom’s Cabin ”’ 
American 
Northern 


produced I rench 


Stowe’'s gave 
slave 


States 


system, 
into a 


tinal blow 


and wrought 
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f that was quenched only by five years the ©’Donnel It gave one a thrill to 
civil wal hold in one’s hand this bundle of fifty-eight 
The last-named book 1s still not unread; leaves of vellum, and to know that here 

who ever thinks now of dipping into. was the actual writing of Columba, or 

the pages of an ecleventh-century tome Columcille, the Apostle of Caledonia, tounder 
though a translation ul of lona, the aint who 
cessible—Geoftirey ot Mon Cee epusidlaaiies departed this lite before 
muith’s “ History of the : "Sip sid ME sth ae Mlb s wees | the end of the sixth cen- 

British Wings ? Phis Spel a Sle! hal phat tury A.p. It gave further 

work leapt into fame with- C9! 5-4 oF 54! 20 150 heart-stirrings to think of 

out delay, though it came eS ee the vicissitudes through 
long betore the ( SA piers Sigil s prio Rd: which this very tome had 
rinted books. and it gave | S389 Leet GE 5a oe lis come, of battles waged 

European currency to the S| shoctal spit $m geck jal a over 1ts possession, of the 

old Welsh legend of Wing perrirte ttpae 7 scenes of strife through 

Arthur, inspiring a ma = e* vhich it had passed as 

of stories in prose or | ae Heh dan eri Sts a EIR the ensign of victory to an 

netre that almost entirely oy Otel ancient race ot warriors 
mped all other sub ats 2 BOIS 5 siglpileg’ tlt In “The Cloister and 
ic istory or romance Oprah! lsd the Hearth Keade tells 

} literature it has b« bid oleate 074 glenlad a5} yf us the story of the father 
t is fairly compar Sdn dees ailing 5a of Erasmus, and he might 
l in bulk and other ive modelled it on the 

I ts to eee - iling Mh ay hiss g ap lenge ty lint, AY ait sabes of Columba, 

are Cad 5 Ca ine ast spite 
the Homeric and th« ey PTY who had the same passion- 

5 espearean proble Ln ales See ing saa pc ite love of books, and be- 

is still a pot ’ | queathed to Irishmen the 
en ae nine = ime renown as a_ scribe 
Be ( Milton 1 Oldest Existing Paper MS. who copied and = multi 
p dine tost * ** Sayings of Mohammed.”’ nlied man books, before 
red sche nother art ids super 

if n Ii \rt and it wi seceded the cratt of the transcriber. 

ult | iccident 1 the greatest epi Phe Abbot of Clonard possessed a Psalter, 

in t english langu Wi not dedicat which Colum cagerly desired to copy, 

O e old Briti hero rather than to the but was unable to obtain — permission. 

i e stor tf m Ul and redemption bcheving the id pardonable in the in- 
Pet m adopted \ theme in hi terests of puiet 1 young man copied out 

ldyvlls of the Ki Matthew Arnold the book by stealth, under cover of night. 

\\ Mort ind S iburne made it the but his lar W observed through the 

t rea Wagener | d upor church window nd after the work was 
Ir il ( | nd 1 ioaniaiel the Abbot claimed result. 
Pat il 13 t ite etlect ol In the Hall f Tara the case was argued 
t l | to have ted the before King Der 




















book were carried three times 
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principal tribe in Tvrconnel, 


tribes of Tyrone, had fought 
Dermat. Henceforth it be- One 


is ‘‘ Leabhar Cathach,” or the 
and for ages it was believed 


vy, in the same direction as 


and substantial sums have been offered fot 
the purchase of a single leaf. 


would like to fill up some of the 


blanks in the history of the book. This has 
been done for one period by Miss L. Mac- 
Manus, a novelist well versed in the antiqul- 
ties of Ireland, who in her romance, “‘ Nuala,” 


sun, it was a certain omen has told how the chief of the O’Donnels 
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A Page from Geoftrey ol Monmouth’s 


7 
37! 


‘* History of the British Kings.”’ 





during thx Napoleoni wars, being in 
the Austrian service, entrusted the book 
before his death to an only child, a girl of 


fifteen, and how she was captured by the 
and Marshal MacMahon 


timately precious 


French saved by 


I 


conveying the volume 
» its destination. 
the 


money for 


It seems like a descent to common- 
place to allude to the 


such relics of ancient piety and venerable as- 


offer of 
‘ Cathach,” 
Bible, the Prayet 
and the works of Shakespeare have 
But after all, 
such facts bear their testimony to values of 


clations as the or to the prices 


which 


Book, 
fetched in the auction mart. 


rare copies ol the 


higher order. 
When printing was 
the Bible that 


[he famous Mazarine Bible is still, perhaps, 


invented it was to 


first applied. 


the art was 
the most magnificent example of the printer’s 
and rhe first 


known in modern times of this superb pro- 
] 


pains craftsmanship. copy 


uction of Gutenberg’s press at Mainz was 


a 

discovered in 1760, by a lucky accident, in 
the Mazarin Library at Paris; hence the 
name. About a score of copies are now 


known to be in existence, five of them on 


vellum. A copy sold in 1554, alter a con- 


test between famous collectors, realised 
£3,900, the largest price ever paid for a 
book up to that date. Yet at the same 

le the same purchaser, the original M1: 
Quaritch, paid the sum of £4,950 for a 


plendid Psalter, printed at Mainz in 1459, 
the first printed book with a date. <A thre« 
igure price for a book from Caxton’s press 
ertain of these have 
But 
that 
he first editions of the works of Shakespeare, 


Is an ordinary 
attained 


T 1ere 1S 


event; <« 


prices running into tour. 


more room for astonishment 


which are not renowned for beauty of print 
x even perfect records of the great play 


should 


plays were pub 


vright’s actual words, attain eno! 


ous prices Some of 


lished in quarto form during his life; the 
lected editions came later in four folios 
iblished at intervals from 1623 to 1685 
hese four folios have together fetched 
the sum of £10,000 In 1906 the first folio 


ilised the sum of 43,000, Several quartos 


avallable at Ixpence a have 


nged hands at the rate of 


COpy 


41,000 apiece 
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ind the unique copy of litus Andronicus,” 


pislished in 1594, has sold for £2,000. 
books with strong personal associatic ns, 
like the devotional 
queens, have 
But there is 
placed upon such things as certain editions 
of Izaak Walton's ‘‘ Compleat Angler,” the 
first of which has appeared in a bookseller’s 
£235, 
the figure of £310 in the auction room. To 
that it fetched its gold 
would be a long way below the mark. Of 


works used by famous 


been sold for fabulous sums. 


more real interest in the value 


catalogue priced at and has reached 


say has weight in 


late years quite modern books have achieved 


incredible price largely through the craz 


for limited editions and the competition of 


American collectors. In many cases thes« 


fictitious values are not maintained rhus 
productions of the Kelmscott Press can now 
be seen frequently offered tor a quarter of 
the price they commanded ten years ago; 
the 


spoken of in the early half of 


and priceless Elzevirs wisich were 


last century 


with bated breath have now down in 


con 


desirableness enormously. One can under- 
stand the worth placed upon a thing which 
not so easy to 


collector 


is absolutely unique, vet it is 
appreciate the enthusiasm of the 


who paid /1,130 recently for the manu- 


script of Mrs 
Among books 


Browning's Aurora Leigh.” 


which are wondertul simply 


because they are strange must be placed 
certain manutactured curiosities \n extra 
vagant hobby of the bibliophile and _ the 


producer who caters for his wants is the 


microscopic edition There are printed 


books much smaller than 
there is a Dutch book printed in 


1674 Which contains 49 


a postage stamp ; 
In tact 
pages and is only a 
But 


world appears to 


quarter the size of a penny stamp 


the smallest book in the 


be a volume measuring 9} by o milli 
metres and containing 208 pages, which 
was printed som« ixteen years ago by 
Salmin of Padua 

Ihe tiniest Bible was that issued by the 
Glasgow firm of David Bryce and Son in 


Logo, thinnest 
India paper, 
Phe possibilities of 

exhibited by a New 


12,000 letters on a 


comprising 930 pages on the 


and measuring 1} by 4} In 
miniature 


Yorker 


In. Square 


printing wert 


who engraved 


c ~ OR G v 
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By JOSEPH 


CHAPTER XI 
HE DISCOVERY 
yung Lily Master. Your 


right again. Your hands 


re steady. You can see the stars and the 
lt louds are gone The mists 
ve rolled away Is it not sor: 
| feel lly fit,” laughed Cedri gt 
bit sl my pins even yet, but I’m 
i kid! 
| know what you mean,” said 
Sunfloy , showil his white teeth, “but 
ert 
Yes,” ] ed the boy; “they are what 
Keng 1 we call ‘slat but they mean 
I’m « d In a few days more I'll 
evel 
Su 1 his hands upon Cedric’s 
pressed the flesh, and then passed 
I his body 
Un tw weeks, yet,’ he said 
Y wel the gates of death, be- 
( é in your veins But life 
q th, and now you will live. 
Y ck to some white maiden 
yur \ intry gut you will not 
> er, eh?’ . 
Ni replied the bov Thev were 
tt reat tree near the mission 
S, % h the dense foliage of which 
un could not pierce. A 
plaved around them, and the 
f the fact that it was scorch 
il sunlight, was here cool and 
\ ] li h well,” said Cedric, 
black man’s tace 
\I ( 1 Christ man, taught 
| would take me to England 
t} returned; but I do not 
] ‘ ll—he loves us too much 
did I do not want to go 
ar ys that in England the 
lark f weeks together, 
it ever seen—and TI love the 
S | e mv life to you I 
I t vou enough,” and_ the 
i] “Will vou tell 
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Story 
HOCKING 


have no gifts to offer, for I am poor, but 
I would willingly serve you if I could, for 
my heart is full of gratitude.” 


‘You said just now you were happy,” 
said Sunflower, “but I do not think you 
knew what you said.” 


“How? ” 
“There’s sadness in your eyes. 
that 
are thinking of someone 
Cedric did not speak for some time. 
the moment he forgot that he 
African’s was 
the Cornish coast 


It might 
great You 
far away, eh? ” 

For 
Was sitting 


seem you have a sorrow. 


by the side. He down on 


again, listening to the 
music of the sea, listening, too, to the 
voice of Issy Granville, and looking into 
the depths of her For the 


of death had not destroyed 


eyes. nearness 
of the approach 


that 


his love was to him a greater reality 
than ever. Hie knew it was hopeless, that 
she was not for him 

“What is life said Sunflower. “Man 
is born, he knows not why He grows 


weakness to strength, he fights, he 
dies. Is that all? 
time life is a great desire. 


what he desires? 


from 
loves his woman, he 
And yet all the 
How often does he get 
Have you got what you desire, young white 


Lily Master?” 


“Why do you call me that?” laughed 
the boy 

“You are fair to look upon,” said Sun- 
flower Your hair is like gold, that’s 
why.” 

“No; I do not possess My desire I 
never shall,’ iid Cedric, with a sigh 

“And yet you know Christ! And Sun- 
flower looked at him wonderingly. 


“Do I? I’m that ] 
understand it.’ 


‘And yet you were born in England, the 


not sure do, as you 


country from which the missionaries 
come! 

‘Of course I’ve heard about Him all my 
life.” said Cedric, “but-—but I’m afraid | 


do not know Him as you do.’ 
“Now I understand yout 
of—wanting.” And Sunflower 
last word as if it did not 
nt “Tt js 


Christ and vet not know 


look of desire, 
spoke the 
quite convey 
possible to know 


Him,” he 


said 














ex] 
Ma 

CXCE 

eve 


1 me He is a great Light and a great 
And he placed his hand upon 
eal Mi C1 field told me that 
e me life t I might know 
lk Ve, ind t tell of that love to 
Youn Lily M ter, | am old 





ye your 1 cl and although 
m many things norant, | am wise 
n for Ive learnt the reat secret 
1 I tell iDe t 
‘You are vi \ Cedric, “and 
ive done re hin lor me You 
I t me ACK om death Will 
if me I ré bout that Water of 
le one-time e looked at him curi 
nd Cedric did not understand the 
é n in hi evi Young Lily 
M ne al 1, Wi = J | ao not kn mw, 
pt that you look like M Cravfield did 
, when I fi t \ nim Then he 
ne, and had I mooth face like 
dh hair w inged with gold, 
n vou Perhaps that is why 
( vel mu¢ I will tell) you 
he \\ ate ot | ‘ 
t, to Cedri | e, he said nothin 
n pourne ( he wonderful medi 
ié nad CK ired whereby he had been 
t back from the t of death It 
1, he told him of the words Mr. Cray 
d spoken to him long years before, 
he vision he ha and how, in a 
lerlul W M n could not de scribe, 
new { ( cw my] i] es, new 
| 1 come ir h hy ¢ 
\ t is th Lite t¢ 1] id Sur 
( It is b t e of the wand 
l Phe na ie un ct 
I Vi Xt I ( r ! Wain 
Ve T id ot ( 
few ve re nd our liml 
\ Tt, ¢ eve > me dim, and 
t ( re tl nto the pit; but 
hat is life! 
t te ‘ be how the great 
é e into Ced lite, for when we 
f t tell of lhe deepest experiences 
| ] ind M ra I 7 k hie now 
tell tr tye ( erience through 
C 1 | ed \\ Sunflower } id 
| lay he went to his little bed 
I e 4 h f There he 
1 presently he fell on h 
I ( the! | i) : he had 
rt ht to p 1) } Ww i 
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the 
vlad 


had 
he had 


been moved by singing there, but 


alway cen whet! ( apel Wa 


over: Pravers he had more than «¢ nce de- 
scribed as a bit of a bore.’ Chey meant 
nothing to him They had to be one 
through as a kind of formula, almost as a 
penance. During the years he had _ passed 


in Canada, while he would have be nery 
if anvone had told him he wi: no 
Christian, he never prayed Life cemer 
oo full of the things that were set He 
Wi eager to make ni harm | ( ( 
to make his w in the world; but now, as 
he knelt in the little missi I e there 
in Africa, many hundred ol mail awa 
from civilisation, things became new t 
him He had passed through e ex 
perrences He had een neal ne tes oOo! 
death He had almost heard the s FT ol 
the dark waters of the Rive of Death. 
Perhaps thes hin had made him = sus 
ceptible to the wondrou te which an 
\ftrican negro had told him Certain it is 
that praver had ew meanin him, 
hat thin een became wondertully 
real. 

] im not neo te t to ae re what 
he elt the revel on that were made to 
him, the new life which he entered 
But this I know—when Cedric rose from his 
knees he had passed in a very real sens¢ 
from death into life He felt that some new 
divine element me new gq i | essed 
him. What it w he did not | lid no 
trv to think, in fact: but it was there 
Christ w me heol cal d ma 
Christianity w t belongin t the 
Ch irch, it WwW ‘ a int ( ence It 
made evel hi ne 1 the mic enye!l 
of the Truth wl had so chanyed him w 

n African Cul } \ few 
months before he ld have re de as 
1 creature niet n sell 

It real! | eal! 1 
ind iin, as be rose from knee It’s 
not fable | ta hea I beheve! 
I know 

\ week later he Val till t th n n 
house Hi trenvth had come back, and 
never in his life had he known 1 e vigo! 
ous health than nov It seems though 
his system had been purified hough his 
blood were riche his hody more _ instinct 
with life 

“T cannot understand our t nearin 
trom one 


Win I ve he ] t \l | lk 
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I never Orawn by 


I do not possess my desire. 
Cedric, with a sigh ’’—+. 





7. harold Copp 
odd. y 


see, “Yes,” replied Cedric thoughtfully, “in 
he more senses than one 
found “You have been divinely led, my lad.” 
“Ves, divinely led. One can’t talk about 
it much, can one? It is something to ex 
“In perience, to live.” 
Yes, and to tell to others,’ was Mr 
think |] Taylor’s reply. “But concerning your try 
him ing to seek out your friends--you’d better 
them stay a few weeks longer. You may think 
the your streneth has come back, but it hasn't.” 
them “T would gladly stay,” replied Cedric, 
‘for the life here is wonderful, and your 
put work here is a revelation to me But, you 
more ec, L-I want to be with Roget 


Yes, I can understand that; but you 





at Africa is, and without definite 
rmation you might search tor him for 


and never find him. Stay a month, 


Why does Sunflower continue to remain 


e?” continued Cedri 


presently 


‘He’s taken a remarkable fancy to you,” 


hed the missionary “He follows you 
like a dog. He loves you as though you 
vere his own child. It’s almost pathetic 


watch his eyes as he looks at you. 


White Lily Master, aid Sunflower the 





ext day, ou’ve ask me ou 

i bout the Water i | le, lave 

Id you It ha been a secret to the 

efs of my people, but it is truly wonder- 
ful.” 


eagerly. Will 








take me to the place and show it to 
it 
That i \ [ have waited,” replied 
Suntlower The Dust of Life saved youn 
fe, didn't it? And it comes from the 
Vater of Life It is in the direction of 
Kamyu country, yet not entirely. 
young Lily Maste You say you are 
yor and friendless W ould you become 
h and great? Because,’ he went on, “it 
wonderful; and did the white man know 
f it, and its qualitie he would come for 
t, and he would barter it. Don’t you 
ae tand 
Is there much ; st ener 
Much of it! An e African waves 
d Sometin there 1s much 
in Sé¢ S can gather it—all , 
I then the 1 out, and it 1 
uy the f e, and it is swe] 
y But at tl ! of the year it 
nd ( | make you ri 
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to the world, and then your fortune will be 
gone.” 

The next day Sunflower left them, and 
Cedric, his mind and heart full of his new 
experiences, remained at the 
tation. 

* Did you ever before hear of this Dust 
f Life which you say cured m , 
Cedric of Mr. 

‘**No,” was the reply. “It 


mission 


asked 
Paylor., 

all strange 
to me. But there cannot be the slightest 


doubt about it. What Sunflower brought 


Pp »ssessed me wondrous qualitie 3. it 
began to work a change in you almost 
immediately after you had taken it, and, 

1 have told you repeatedly, twenty-four 
hours alter your first draught you were just 
a new creature. Life had taken 
of death! ” 

‘L suppose 


W hie 


the place 


Sunflower never told you 
re he obtained it? ” 

No. I’ve asked him reps tedly, but he 
would tell mi¢ not ing. Yu l sce, these 
people are full of 


superstitions, full of 





weird fancies, and although | have been 
mong them for a good many years now 
l cannot fully inderstand their life. | 
Wish it could be known. Thos Its m 
posse ome CUalithe is yet unrealised b 
the medical world, and they ought to be 
snown Oh, Africa is a wonderful cont 
nent—it contal everything! | sometimes 

ink he riche ol i ed up 
‘ Think of flocked 
to it these last fe there! | 
mustnt begin talking about that If I do 
1 shall bore My wife says I am Africa 
mad. Did I tell you that I have to return 
to England 

No, aid Cedric ‘Have ( 


v6 Y« = 




















































ill be \ week later Cedric bade “Good bye ” to 
mission It was with strange feel 
and that lid , for his experiences 
new the time e had spent at the litth 
si ol had been wonderful. 
No, | ll never forget you,” he said, 























Dust he shook hands with Mr. Taylor, “nor 
ei , Mi Taylor. You have been 
me. Perhaps some time 
al li b le to repay it. Who knows, 
hte I I:ngland?’ 
ug O we shall,” replied the lady. 
\\ ere a whole year, and you 
n¢ eturn | efore then. And we feel 
and ble about you We are 
‘ vin n the hands of Sunflower, and 
| lieve | ready to die for you! Still, 
| do not quite understand why he insist 
ur going away together, without any- 
e ¢ g iowed to accompany you, 
I conf that puzzles me.” 
Oh, | in Sunflower,” laughed the 
1 1 
For the first two days of the journey 
S flows ( quiet Hour after hou 
toil arcely ever speaking a 
rd, | { noticed that the African 
looking at him as if anxious 
know \ y his strength was sufficient 
the jour Chey were travelling in 
nort lirection, away into the 
I \ and Cedric could not 
lp not that his companion was 
"\ lent when they descended 
the valleys, where the sunshine 
di rcel 1 them, and where the 
aense He not ced, too, 
» t avoided the villages, 
eemed anxious to be un 
here are not friendly to my 
le, d more than once \nd 
h I Years ago | killed many 
they want revenge.” 
\ 1 wish to fight?” said 
Sunfl irew himself up proudly “FT 
\ f t he iid And this love 
| t be a Christian When I 
hen I almost forget Christ 
It 
But little danger of meetin 
l the mountains, as they 
eir head-quarte1 in the 
He f nd, too, that Sunflower 
1 not thr n off all the superstitions of 
Mat of the mountains he be 
1 } | evil pirit and he 
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called these mountains by the names given 
to these evil spirits. , 

‘I know Mr. Crayfield says I 
foolish,” he exp! ined more than once, “but 
he does not know 
The dead do not die; they come back again, 
and many of them haunt these mountains; 
and those who have eyes can see them.” 


am 


my people altogether. 


At the end of three days’ journey, how- 
ever, Cedric saw that he was leading him 


towards a village of considerable 


tions, and, on Cedric asking him why, he 


propo! - 


replied that this village belonged to a tribe 
who were friendly with his people. 
“There is a wise woman I want to see, 


too,” he informed him. “She was old when 
I was born, and she knows the deep mys- 
life. Things hidden from the 
young are plain to her eyes, even while 
she cannot see many things that I see.” 

mountain to- 


teries of 


They were descending a 
wards a broad valley, through which a 
river ran, and where the foliage was 
luxuriant. 

“Will they not think it strange to see 
me here with you? ” asked Cedric. 

“They will think nothing strange that 
I do,” was Sunflower’s proud reply. “I 
make no boast, but I am Mukama, and 
although I fight no more they fear me 
If I would I could bring ten thousand 
warriors, and then what is this village? 


1 


It is but smoke.” 
And there 
which 


was a in Sunflower’s 


look 


eves showed that the pride 


f race Was not gone 


The sun was now setting amidst a glow 


The 


burned red in the 


vrolden l I 


peaks of the moun 
light of the setting 


tains 


sun, while the primeval forest was lit up 


with gorgeous colours, each fading into 
the other like the colours of a rainbow, 

As they neared the village Cedric saw 
a number of swarthy savages creeping 
amongst the trees, watching them, and 
presently one shook his spear, as if angry. 

Did vou see that, Sunflower?” asked 
Cedric 

“Yes, I saw it,” was the reply “But 
the time to speak is not yet. These are 
bovs. sent out to watch, and it would seem 
that there is war among the tribes But 
thev will t strike until they know who 
I am. and when they know Again 
Sunflower’s eves flashed As they drew 
nearer the village a dozen young warriors 
leapt out from am the bushes and 


began to talk wildly, shaking their spears 





































e man 
im, utt 
Then, \\ 
1 by the 
know Su 
ey go t 
Raima, 
lé time 
Was re? 
Cc! 
ned t 

ttired 
1 tal 
r 

he 
re i me 
lric liste 
etween 

Cedric 
i lect ( 

but 

exp! 

Wa 

1 10VE 
ne. | 

Phat 

! 
els¢ 


Suntlowe1 


I 


spoke only 


1 e. who Was 
me to him and em 
l words of wel 

he rushed away, 
1d 
r, said the African, 
the chiet. He also 
n, ut not as rreat 


ler to 


the v illage 


reached 


wild cries, and it 
the whole popula 

t by 
had 


finery 
to 


1, headed 
who 
the 


honour 


ns, 
lf in all 
do 
led the chiet’s 
provided lor them, 


to 


n excited conve! 
Ve and the chiet 
learnt a tew word 
( rict he could 
{ what was said, 
to him atterwards 


be a war between 


thi Village nad 

ec. { they were 
Cl help 

ke a spear again 

| {1 m people on 

I heart, but there 

lo shed the 

Wrol thie 

t ht me 
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She told them of our comin rephed 
Suntlower. That 1 vhy they came out 
to watch. She iid that a White-tace fror 
the land of clot dy kies had come here, 

nd many other things which | will n 


tell you. Now “Ne Wants to See you, to 


look into your ey¢ It is the wise woman 
of whom | spoke 

A minute later a toothless old woman, 
with parchment-liks kin and filmy eyes, 
entered the hut, 

Three moor i L saw him in my 
dream,” she croaked, “and 1 wondered 
why 

Cedric looked at her curiou ly. he Wa 
bent almost double and eemed titthe more 
than a skeleton. The nails of her tinge 
were almost like claw » and she munched 
her toothle run a she looked into the 
lad’s face. kon me time he and Sun 
tlower talked earn tly, while the chiel, 
who had not lett the hut, listened wit! 
smile of amusement 1 hi face, and yet 
it would) appea that he w much 1 
tere ted, and le paid much deterence to 
the old dame. 

He is very fair to look uy . e said 
m her own dials i {1 1 tl k 1 heart 
is white Sunfl ‘ what 1 © mission 
on which yc l ( lt al ’ him 

1 would know if it will end in |! 
or darkness, morning or ni replhie 
Sunflower, who, it appeared to Cedric, had 
forgotten Mr. (¢ vVhield’s inth et dw 
almost al SiV Ate «al iin 

You have a cret in he ( 
croaked. And ill ell i thi 


White hace 
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tell ‘ ! ‘ 
U 

race 1 o 
m d 

+} ] . 

n wit ed “> 
the he 
‘ 1s 
" heart, t | S 
t ( Stal 











‘ ne 
, n 
t, | then 
t 1 \ ‘ 
( | ( ( ! 
lle 
( 
To 
t , 
t 
] th 
: c, 
ht 
*** Three moons ago I saw him in Drawn by 
— my dream,’ she croaked.’’ Harald Conptng, 
| the iron pot, then she and the he began to wail, plaintively, 
ittered me charms, as Cedric had set and even to Cedric’s ears he detected a 
( witch mutter hei kind of chant which Sunflower translated 
It 1 m, aid the lad to himsell, to him as she went on: 
perstitions of the world 
vere Kil s nearly the same kind Che way is | ind all unknown, 
nstantl practised But the Dust of Life is there. 
it l kong 1 dreds ot years avo Phere is death 1 the midst of life, 
1 he ! t her head close to Bitter in the midst of sweet 
! pot and |e n to peer into the Night is brooding over day 
th time was boiling, He hath the secret, yet he hath it not; 
she did ) Life is his, vet life is not; 
iv : ‘ ‘ vs.” Ie d to Kriend e his, yet friends are not; 
Sunt Ye goeth down into the Valley of the 
ns) tl I harm will come to Dee] 
I e of our mi ’ re His heart bursts with pain, because he 
is presentl “And vet vou will know the deep secrets 
will ] , ke. reat disappointment Yet must | go into the dark places. 
Listen’ ” for Fate hath willed it, 


” 


is golden. 





By sky 














The old hag ceased, and then seemed to 

i to a kind of trance, 
Chat’s all,” said Sunflower. 
more, but it 1 well—we go.” 


“She will 


| ft er the old woman had left them, 
and he lay in the chief’s hut, the old 
woman’s chant rang in Cedric’s ears, It 


imagination in a way lh 
ild not understand. It seemed as though 


eye had pierced the mysteries and 


ippealed to his 


had seen what was unseen by others, and 
even wie at length he fell asleep it was 
» dream f the bent old dame who looked 


» the seething waters of the pot, uttering 
however, the ex- 
night 
ight of day 
impossible to attach any im- 


When morning came, 
ences of the previous seemed 
ut dream. In the brilliant 
t seemed 
portance to what appeared so real at night. 
The chief pressed Sunflower to stay with 
them, and promised a great feast if he 
would do so; but Sunflower resisted all th« 
chief’s blandishments, and by midday they 
were on their journey again, walking, as it 
appeared to Cedric, through trackless 
forests, but which Sunflower seemed to 
know as if by instinct 

On the morning of the fifth day after 
leaving Mr. Taylor’s mission station they 
entered a deep gorge, at the bottom of 
which was a purling stream; this Sunflowe 
followed very Before them a 
reat mountain lifted its 


carefully. 
peaks into the 
ky 


\re you brave, Lily Master?” asked 


Sunflower. “Does vour heart beat high 
within vou, or does it lie heavy and cold? ” 
Light and warm,” replied Cedric. “I’m 


tremendously excited.” 
We are nearing the end of our journey,” 
Sunflower. But before we do so 


there is much darkn¢ 
” 


through which we 
1) ve climb that mountain?” asked 
Ck ( “Tt seems imp ible to do so. 


But Sunflower did not reply; the way 


” 


here was plain, and he sped on rapidly, 
| following the course of the stream. 


\ little ] ter the came to the foot of 


the mountain, where the African looked 
him carefully, though he feared 

\ tched He lay flat on the ground 

I ear pre ed to the earth, then he 

| ell, Til \ { he iid ; “we 


Hle 7 1 into a deep thicket, beckon 
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ing Cedric to follow him, and a few minutes 
later Cedric saw that the 
tream had led to an opening in the very 


course of the 


heart of the mountain 


Sunflower took 
two candles which he had brought from 
the mission station, lit them, and then 
beckoned again to Cedric to follow. 

“When I came here with my father,” 


he whispered—* my father who has gon¢ 


to God—I was afraid. Sut I fear no 
longer. It is but a little while ago that 
I passed through here. This is the way 


» 


which leads to the Water of Life. 

Cedric longed to ask questions, but a 
kind of spell seemed to rest upon him 
The way through the heart of the mountain 
filled him with awe. All around him he 
saw stalactites which glistened in the dim 
light of the candles. At their feet purled 
the stream. 


“When the floods 


“no man passes through here, but now it 


come,” said Sunflower, 


is safe.” 


For more than an hour they walked along 


the tunnel through the mountain, and 
Cedric thought that the stream’ grew 
larger as they walked. By and by he saw 


a streak of light in the distance 

“Tt is the end,” whispered Sunflower 

Soon we shall see the Water of Life and 
the Dust of Life.” 

A little later they had pa sed through 
the mountain, and had reached an ope 
space. But Cedri did not peak; he 
was awed by the ight which m 
gaze, and which he knew he should never 
forget if he lived to an age ten times the 


length allotted to man. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE WATER OF LIFF 


Thane was what Cedric saw: *An open 
haps a mile in diameter, 


space perhi 
around which rose great m« 
sunlight. This space was 


ntain peaks, 
glistening in the 
verdureless except towards the outer fringe, 
where the foliage grew in tropical pr 
fusion. In the centre was what app ared 
to him at first a pillar of fire tinged with 


* The reader must not think that the author }s 
iltogether drawing upon his u ination f thts 
description. While he was engaged in writing this 
tor a scene, as nearly as possible according wit 
that which is given here, was described to him as 
actually existin It is more than | ible that in 
the near tuture t place will be made known to the 
W ld, toget wit wond is | ibilitles 




















































said ( mnie nearer : 


Sunflowe1 side 











gold, a colossal yet almost intangible 
obelisk decked with vems 

Do you see?” said Sunflower. “The 
\\ er f | ife ' 9 


cried Cedric. “It is fire—yet 
cannot be! How can water rise a hun- 
lred feet into the heaven and remain 


laughed. “Come nearer,” he 


' 
Like one in a dream Cedric walked by 
towards the © strange 
nenon, and presently the base of the 
It seemed like 

eet of glass, and it shone with gaily 


illar could be plainly seen. 


“ Look 


pillar, and you can see the 


Look—look!” cried Sunflower. 


the other side.” 
Whatever it was 
I from the centre of the space to- 


It w even as he said. 

ky it was in part transparent. 

were dimly visible through 
he called the pillar of fire.” 

Cedric becan strangely light-hearted. 

1 to him as though he were walk 

He felt as though he had the 

n as though he had 

bird. His feet scarcely seemed 

und. It might be as though 

| taken of some fabled elixir of 

h the air which he breathed 

quality which 


some magic 

impossible. 
As the ew still nearer he saw what 
ared e a kind of spray falling from 


ll and this spray, in minute 


ticles, ht the rays of the sun, by 
| ne with unnumbered colours, 


htest crimson to the palest 


ow less than half a mile 


Cedric, awed by what he saw, 

panion by the arm and stood 

day was windless, and no sound 

hed tl of what might be 
ipping of distant rain. 

t it—what is it?” 

1 } e was hoarse with excitement 

| Water of Life! The Dust of 

fe lied Sunflower. “Is it not as 


r ears save 


cried Cedric, 


ld It is there—the life of men 
‘ was unto death, and your 


riends left you dying; yet because you 
irtook the Dust of Life you lived. It 
drove it out of vour being, 


nd lift vas triumphant Am I not 
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knew, 





“But I don't 
Cedric. “It is simply 
grandeur. Let us go closer—closer! 

Again they walked on, everything be- 
coming plainer to them as they went. 

“The glass is water—it must be water! ” 
cried Cedric. “It is a lake in the middle 
of the plain, and in the centre there is this 
pillar. But the pillar is not water!” 

He spoke almost incoherently, he was so 
excited by what he saw; and yet his de- 
scription was nearly correct. What looked 
like a lake of white fire lay in a slight 
hollow in the midst of the plain, and from 
its centre, reminding one of an artesian 


understand ! ” 


gasped 
awful in its 


” 


well, rose a great obelisk of vapour, a 
hundred times Jarger than the tower of a 
cathedral. 
vapour crystallised, and the crystals, as 
they fell, caught the light of the sun. 

“How the air is scented!” cried Cedric. 
“Tt might seem as though we were breath- 
ing the nectar of the gods!” 

“Tt is life—life! ” said Sunflower. “ You 
were weary with your long journey through 
the mountains, but all weariness has gone; 
is it not so?” 

‘I feel as though I could never be tired 
again,” was Cedric’s reply. 

Not long after, they stood on the edge of 
the lake, and as they stood a shower of 
minute particles like fine salt fell around 
them. They saw, too, that the ground was 
covered. Indeed, a carpet of the crystal- 
lised vapour, inches thick, lay at their feet. 
But it scarcely made any noise as it fell, 
while the huge column was motionless. 

“Sometimes the wind blows, and then— 
Pouf! it is anywhere, everywhere!” said 
Sunflower. ‘Then, again, the great floods 
come, and it is not. It is all swept away. 
But now it is here, all around us, the Dust 
of Life, enough to give life to the world!” 

Usually Sunflower was calm and 
measured in his speech, but now his eyes 
shone like coals of fire. He gesticulated 
wildly, and his voice was vibrant with 
emotion. As for Cedric, he could scarcely 
contain himself. It seemed as though there 
were some strange power in the air he was 
breathing. He had never felt so light- 
hearted before. The impossible seemed to 
be made possible, and he had difficulty in 
himself from 


By some process of Nature this 


restraining leaping and 
shouting. 

“Here, Lily Master, is the secret of life,” 
said the African. “Here, if white men 


they would come in crowds, in 








millions! They would take it away; they 
\ 1 barter it Phe would become rich 
But it is yours, master—it is yours. 1 have 
told you the secret 

Cedric scraped up a handful and ex 
amined it more closely. It might be som 
fine table salt, save for the pungent aroma 
which it exhaled. He saw, too, that it 
leamed with — particle of yellow, as 


i} specks ol 
+} lt 


the | 


“And now I 


mingled with 


where the 


lave told you 
Water of Life is, and the Dust of Life is,” 
said Sunflower. You know the way, too. 
I pointed it out t 1 as we came. You 


know the secret tunnel 


the floc 


Save when 
] there any 
here? ” asked Cedi 


Phe African 


On every 


Wavy 
side 
d the mountall 
Who would climb 
But irely the 


p! e except 


yf it. 


} | 

ippe 

he filled with the 
ties all 


around 


t | the S ippl 
One would have 
come and take it 


\\ hy | 
by it mself 
neve fask 
Ar \ not 
re life, ab 1 
B mcal I 
he had noted 
t t ) t! 
: record of it. He 
rhe 1 
come t 
‘ he ‘ thie 
i Me 
el re ne « 
\ W ( 
fi e! d we 
it 
Cedri w) | 
| ! tit 


ve a qua 


prepared t 


1G all f 


re must be 


may be, re} 


it is safe and easy 
; tr 9? 
other way of getting 

hand nd him 
ea hil hand around him 


itains,” he sald, 





are capped with snow. 
ver the ,* 
some Way to 
came?” 
other, “but no 


Up on the heights it i 


death-cold! ” 


d his knapsa¢ k and took 
he had prepared. These 
which lay im qua! 
l It we uld secm 
l limiutle s Rs he sald. 
r to do but to 
t car! it away.” 
der the influence of great 
l Lie Valle 
( Hlad he t been 
\\ he t In Somme 
1] xhilarated now 
world needed 
T iil 
I he had taker 
t whole journée 
i ( a id mad 
} e could fi 
ito which the 
i & ‘ at the 
oppe i. + 
’ I the God Y« 
ld find it 
I ud Sur 
I] Kamvyu, n ul 
i J K¢ na ‘ 
| knapsacl 
| i he ¢ ild 
1 ny him. As he 
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did so a siyh escaped him. “It’s a shame 


to leave such a wonderful place,” he 
“No 
* 37 


flower, “you 


Sald, 
before.” 
said Sun- 


man ever breathed such au 


you stayed here too long, 


would die. Your body could 
not endure so much life. 


lake 


Lx 0k al ound you 


Close to the all is death. The life has 


been too great But you know the way 
here; the secret is yours.” q 

A little later they were back in the 
tunnel again, d, having passed through 


the mountain, they made their way towards 


the Kamyu ct ry 

‘You feel strong, you feel well?” said 
Sunflower at the end ot the day, alter 
travelling many miles. 

‘Far les tired than whet | started,’ 
replied Cee “It’s just a= miracle, 
nothing | t miracl 

“Tt is as I told you. If white men knew 
the secret of this there would be riches, 


much riches, because every man will give 
all the world for life.” 
That night they spent in an 


} Africa 


n of Kamy and when 
ime His experiences of the 
a dream 


village in the directi 
morning <¢ 


previous day seemed to Cedric lik 





There was nothing real about it. He could 
scarcely believe in what hi own eyes had 
een, What hi enses had felt Hlow could 
uch a st ! have ctual 
reality And Ne looke t wha 
Suntiower call rhe D f Life” he 
kre it Vv aream, 1 tne pune 
flour which came from it him wonde 
ing with a reat wonder. 

I] ‘ da I they re hed Kamvu, 
and eagerlh Cy Irie made ik for his 
friend But 1 tl he Was Ce med te 
disappointment \ news had come from 
the rescue part nd the worst was feared 
Wi vi i t been abl bribe the 

\ I the t x 
Kam ; ! t I expeditiol 
call lo Ced disappoint 

‘ . | Mi Crayfield, whom he ha 
eaverly ped to meet, had gone awa 
into a distant region, and no one knew whet 
he woul ‘ Week after week he r 
mained wt the friendly Kamyus, but 
he waited 1 No news came of his 
friends, and e knew in which direc- 
tion they | | ( 

At leneth he b] ed to ibandon all 
hope, and the telhi Sunflower of his 
lor to retul ! nati land, it was 

rra ed that | t of Afri should 


rge Atrican 














Drawn by 
scraped up a handful and reat: MESO 


od it more closely.’ 








illage, where he would be able to travel 
towards the great Congo River by means 
a canoe manned by muscular savages 


\\ hen 
found himself in 


at Jength he arrived at Besoko. he 
a comparatively civilised 


world Here was the base of Stanley’s 
memorable expedition to the relief of Emin 
Pasha; and here, too, was a large steam 


boat waiting to take passengers down the 
river. As fortune would have it, Wingrave 
d insisted upon leaving a sum of money 
with Mr. Taylor, and this sum Mr. Taylor 
had insisted upon his taking. It was not 
but it was at least sufficient to take 
him to the mouth of the Congo. 

You will not forget me, Lily Master?” 
said Sunflower as they parted. 

No, never,” replied the lad. 

And you will ” he said. 
You will come and obtain great quantities 
ie Dust of Life, and then will be 


ree, 


come again? 


of tl vou 


Cedric had explained to him the means 

he proposed te adopt in order to test the 

value of the crystals 

“What's that?” said Sunflower scorn- 

fully. ‘What you call chemists, what you 
ll] test tubes, what call chemical 

apparatus? J know not what they mean. 


vou 


It needs no test. You were at the gates 

of death, and it brought you back to life. 

You had the sickness on you, the sickness 

from which it is said men do not recover 

At Kamyu, where I live, the sickness is not 

We live far above the marshy vapours, 

ind the air is clean and good. But you, 

who passed through Karooga, you breathed 

t poison and it was killing you, and I 

ught you life. That is the test! It is 

fe abundant, young Lily Master, and still 

life. I shall see you again. I feel 

my blood—in my heart. But I have 

ven you a greater secret than that Dust 

fF Lift You yourself have told me. I have 
taught you Christ, and He is life.” 

Many weeks later Cedric was at St. Paul 

le I da, a dreary-looking town with an 

healthy climate, in South Africa, close 

to the South Atlantic Ocean He could 

rcely realise it, but he had gone right 

the great African continent. From 

lomba to San Antonio was a distance of 

ls of miles, much of which wa 

t} gh untraversed land, through primeval 

over rocky 1 itains, and amidst 

re peopl And vet all these un 

mile he } qd gone Le had been 

near the gate f death, and he had come 
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back to life. He had seen life in many 
forms. The continent which to him had 
been only a name on a map had now 


become a tremendous reality. As he lay 
alone in his room at the little hotel in 


Loanda he { ould 


periences. Everything was 


visualise his ex- 
too 
seemed even to exceed his imagination, and 
Still, he was there. 
The following 


Care ely 


large, it 


language mocked him. 
But a new difficulty arose. 
day a vessel would leave for England, but 
he had no money wherewith to pay his 
passage. If Sunflower were right he pos 
sessed wealth untold, and yet he was almost 


penniless. In one sense the situation was 
amusing, and he laughed as he thought of 
t. In another, however, it was grim and 


Still, he was young and he 
Loanda had industries, 
could find work whereby 


prosy enough. 
was strong. many 
and he felt sure he 
in a few weeks, at all events, he could earn 
enough to take 
Meanwhile, he 


him back to England. 


was greatly troubled about 


his friend, and he almost felt condemn 
for leaving Kamyu He had staved there 
months, waiting and hoping, until it seemed 
madness to wait any longer. And yet he 
could not help feeling that he had been 


disloyal. 

“Of course, they may have returned,” he 
reflected. “If Mr. Wingrave found his 
brother they would immediately have pushed 
their way to the coast and have returned 


to England by the first boat. Anything 
can happen in a country like this And 
with that thought Cedric had to be co 
tent. 

The next day he found his way to th 
largest chemist in the town, and to his 
delight met a man who seemed to be of 


more than ordinary intelligence How he 
had drifted to Loanda he did not explain, 
but it out that he had studied 
chemistry in the London University, and 
had gone far beyond the elementary prin- 
ciples of that science. 

“JT wonder whether you can tell me what 
:? said Cedric, who 
Dust of 


soon came 


qualities this possess« 
had taken a small quantity of the 
Life to him. 

“Of 
very primitive,” 


apparatus is 
who 
name of 


che mi al 
replied the chemist, 


course, my 
rejoiced in the undistinguished 
Smith. “But 
in a few hours 


I can give you a rough idea 


retul ned 


found 


That Same evenins when Cedric 
to Mr Sm th’ of abode . he 


him in a state of great excitemen 


place 
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“Where did you get this stuff?” he 
ked ecaverly. 

“TJ have been away up in the heart of 
the continent,” replied Cedric, “and came 
upon it almost by accident. Why do you 
ask?” 

“You must have had some reason for 
ri ¢ it to me,” replied the chemist. 
Do you know anything about chemistry 


ourself, by the way? ” 

‘I have a schoolboy knowledge,” wa: 
Cedric’s reply, “and it was a subject of 
/ which I was particularly fond. Still, 


naturally, I know little more than the 
ABC of the business.” 
“You have never tested this stuff in any 


way ! 

“As you understand it, no. How 
Cc ild i” 

“Then what led you to bring it to me? 
It has the appearance of ordinary salt.” 


Cedric hesitated a second and looked 
teadily at Mr. Smith’s face. There could 
be no doubt about it, the man was greatly 





excited 

‘I am almost afraid to tell you what I 
believe the stuff possesses,” Smith continued 
sently. “Of course, the ordinary chemist 
would see nothing in it; but it so happens 
that years ago, before I was obliged to 
come to this hole, I was the assistant of 

Sa 1 he mentioned a name well known 
to everyone in the scientific world. ‘As 
you know, my master stood at the top of 
his profession, and the world is indebted 
to him for many discoveries. If I hadn't 


pre 





been a fool and—— But I needn’t talk 
bout that. It was through my association 
with hir that I got outside the beaten 
track of chemical investigation. All the 
same, I am afraid to tell you what I be- 
lieve this stuff contains.” 

“Wi ” asked Cedri IIe called to 

mind wi experi nces. He remembered 
what that which Sunflower had called “The 

Dust of Life ” had done for him, and his 


wild exhilaration as he stood near the lake 


d hered these same crystals. Should 
he tell 

I w tell you this much,” Cedric went 

1 what is called the ‘ sleeping 

kn ’ I had been travelling for some 

ne tl h marshy land, where I sup- 

thi pours were full of poison; I 

tten by the flies; that, I suppose, 

I t it Anyhow, I wa iven 

f lead \n African who saw me gave 

me some stuff which cured me. By means 
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which I needn't detail, I obtained some of 
it a 

“And this is it?” interrupted Mr. Smith. 

“That is it.” 

Again the chemist hesitated. “As I told 
you,” he went on, after some seconds, “the 
apparatus which I possess here is very 
primitive and inefficient, otherwise I could 
speak with more certainty. By the way, is 
it to be ootained in any large quantity? ” 

“In a sense it is inexhaustible.” 

“Then, my dear fellow, you go back to 
England as fast as you can. Go to the 
best chemist in London, and ask him to 
give you an authoritative report.” 

“You believe it is valuable, then?” And 
Cedric’s voice vibrated with excitement. 

“Valuable! If I’m right, you've dis- 
covered the richest thing in the world. It 
contains radium, man, radium; a_ milli- 
gram of which is, as you know, worth 
hundreds of pounds. Of course, you know 
of the talk there has been about it. You 
know, too, how thousands of pounds have 
been given for minute quantities of it. It’s 
more precious than the most precious stones. 
It has healing qualities beyond the power 
of words to describe. It is the quintessence 
of life. It destroys disease. It gives health. 
It makes the impossible possible. Valu- 
able! Here, this is my report. Mind, as 
I said, I can’t altogether vouch for it, be- 
cause I haven’t the necessary apparatus to 
test its value. Oh, don’t I wish I were back 
in Lord L ’s laboratory! If I’m right, 
you’re the richest man in the world, and 
you'll have the world at your feet. More 
than that, you'll be the greatest benefactor 
the human race has known for centuries. 
Think of it, man! Think of it!” 

Mr. Smith was evidently an enthusiast, 
and he was carried away by the stress of 
emotion. Whatever his past had been—and 
Cedric judged, by the hints he had dropped, 
that he had been guilty of some deed which 
drove him out of the country—he was an 
enthusiastic scientist. He loved his pro- 
fession, and rejoiced in discovering the 
secrets of Nature, as much as any explorer 
rejoiced on entering a new region. 

For some time Cedric was silent. He 
also was nearly stunned by what Mr. Smith 
had said. He knew enough of chemistry to 
understand what was written on the paper 





which had been given to him, and he read 
it again and again with fast-beating heart. 
“There seems no doubt about this.” 
“T don’t say that,” replied the other, 








Many things I have tested have promised 
wonderful results, and have ended in no- 
thing, but this—well, do as I have told 
; ; 


‘I cannot go to England at once,” re 
plied Cedric. “I haven't a five-pound note 
i world, and [I was going to ask you 
that I might 


to pay my _ passa 


to help me to find work so 


euough money 
liome, 


Mr. 
hamed. 


like 


you,” he 


floor 
help 


Smith looked at the 
F And l ( not 


one 


id I’ve no credit here The owner ot 
this place is away, that is why I’m taking 
charge for the day, but, but No, I 
haven’t ten shilli in the world. It is 


my own fault; I have no one but myself to 
blame, but there it is. As for 
But haven't 
England?” 
‘Ts replied Cedric. “T have friends, 


but none who could do just what I want at 


my credit 


+ 


you iny friends in 


this moment.” 
Let me think,” said Mr. 
I can do nothing to-night, 


Smith excited] 
but, but 


Come to me in the morning, and then 


we'll talk about it But, as sure as 
I’m a living man, the stuff you have 
br rht me gives every sign of being the 
t precious commodity in the world, and 
story be it out It cured you, you 
iv: it brought ou back from death 
Ar ww, let me have th ight to think 
» t # id come I the mornin 
( irl retu ed to the littl hotel, his 
nd and heart all ablaze with excitement 
If this were true i th d wild fanci 
1 ft h 
He went i the lit ke-room of the 
el nd be in ¢t Ove the ew 
, \ ch lay ‘ le Most of 
t 1 wert everal el 1 nd emed 
t tain but little of interest, but pre 
ly he | cked | ( f comparativel 
ecent date, the 5) if n Tu) .) inal 
1enced to read 
\ few minutes lat ( f n | chai 
| t with a l t IV} k God! } 
1 rain and 
Che ew which excited him \ 
mething which he had t dared to hope 
I It t Id him that ] Wi rave had 
" } } } } ¢) it, te ether 
M George G i Mr. R 
“ee ee ae } ‘ ; ‘ ee ee 
\ short le evoted to the exped 
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tion which John Wingrave had organised, 


and it related some of the experiences 
through which their party had passed in 
their search. It al stated that the one 


thing which had detracted from Mr. Win- 
vrave’s joy was the fact that one of his 
companions, Mr. Cedric Essex, had died of 


the sleeping sickness, contracted 


during 
the fate,’ 
writer 


their journey. “ This seems to be 
seemed 
of everything 
seems to be no gain 
loss. Mr. Win- 
trom a perilous 

rejoice, but a 
who 
and useful life before 
of the most 


concluded the article, whose 


to be in a pessimistic mood, 
done in Africa. There 
without almost as great a 
his brotl 


Crave fescuca Ss Db! ner 


position, and in that we 
young man _ of splendid 


el lon ’ 


victim to one 


pre mise, 
apparently had 


him, became a 


dreadful diseases of the country. It has 
been said again and again that a cure has 
been found for sleeping sicknes Concern- 


! 
ing this we will not argue; certain it is 





that, in spite of their utmost eflorts, they 
were unable to save the life of young Mr 
Ce dri¢ Insse x, who now lies dead beneath 
African soil 
Cedric laughed as he read. In one sense 
it almost made him shudder to read what 
\ practical 1 obituary of himself, but 
e felt so full ry and vi the 
m of tl urticle lost i and 
in and ie ilmost houted for JO\ 
\ lit wa \\ ( f ] e,”’ he repeated 
to himself: the Water f Life and the 
Dust of Life t did it And Smith says 
t contains ra m, radium 
Phe tick emed_ to firm the 


Why the must be back home before 


WW he \ himself as he looked at 
he date of the per. * They'll be in Eng- 
land by tl ‘ Poor old aunt, how 
he'll have eved for me, thinking [’m 
dead and Roger, too! ” 

\nd rr he psed into le ( His 
mind be t rh Vi yusly Roget 
will be at | | we,” he ried He'll be 
t Ruecheste He can do evervthing tor 
me it IT want [I can tell him about the 
Dust { Life ind he'll take it to the 
best che t in | rland 

Hy eized a pen and began writing 

pid] My \ 1 plain, hie cried as 
he finished } letters “T have only to 

it here a few week und then—Hurrah 
for old Engl ¢ tie 
rER TWELVE] 












































By HORACE 


| (;™ LTER imber than the sands 

t Chis phrase is one 
| wd aga ind again, 

J et bability we ive failed to 
meaning of the words. The 

reat sand wastes Is som 

te unable to grasp Che 

t ind that line our coasts: 

ids that at ifferent points 
t rm bstantial bulwarks 

i 1 | { the sea; the millions 

wren paces consisting of 


y granules of broken quartz 


y nd minut ragments of powdered shell, 
these ‘ hat we accept with in- 
ifter Yecause the sight ot them is 

Yet id but allow our imagination 
have tr play we should, perhaps, come 
to teel ‘reat must have been the ex- 
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penditure of power necessary thus to grind 
up the rocks of the earth and to pile them in 
heaps hundreds of feet high upon its surface. 
Besides the great deserts which are found in 
different parts of the globe and which consist 
almost wholly of sand, it is estimated that 
nine-tenths of the world’s coast lines are 
fringed with this material. Our imagination 
fails us when we endeavour to conceive the 
period of time necessary to convert solid 
masses of rock into these sandy particles. 
Che period, most certainly, must have been 
many millions of years, although we have 
no definite means of fixing the rate of the 
trituration of rocks with any degree of 
uwccuracy. 

The purpose of this article, however, is 
not to deal with the actual production of 
the sand itself, but rather to say something 
about those curious formations which are 
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Sand-hills. 


met with at most of our seaside resorts, 
and which serve as 
that and 
for the festively inclined. 

The sand-hills or 


coasts are known to all seaside visitors. 


golf courses for lovers of 
vame capital resorts lol picnics 
‘“sand-dunes ’”’ of out 
rhe 
little basins where one may hide and read 
one’s book, sheltered from the too boisterous 
winds and protected from the fierce rays ot 
the summer’s sun, afford no small part in the 
They 
vary very much in their height and contour, 
kind of 


attractiveness of a holiday by the sea. 


is well as in the with 


vegetation 


which they may or may not be fringed 
Some of them are no more than an inch o1 
so above the general level of the beach 
whilst others attain a height of several 
hundred feet 

The highest known sand-hills are found 
in the Sahara Desert, that vast tract ot 
North Africa’ which tretches from the 
\tlantic to the Nile and from the southern 

mfines of Morocce Algeria, Tunis and 


fripoli to the vicinity of the Niger and Lake 
sad. 


Phot 
H. W. Venton, 
It was long thought that this enormous 


desert was the bed of an ancient inland sea, 
and that it 
sand swept up 
by the wind; but 
exploded, and it is believed that the Sahara 


consisted of a vast expanse of 
there 
this idea has now been 


here and into ridges 


Desert has been formed exclusively by the 
the prevailing 
the sand and depositing it at the spot, and 


agency ot winds carrying 
that no sea ever covered the 
Whether this be so or not, there are sand- 
upon the itself have 
been formed by the of the 
In one place these dunes attain to a 
fect In the 
Blanco there is a long 
sand-hills 
mile and rising in 
height from between 300 to 1,000 feet, and 
outh of Algeria the loity plateau of Ahaggat 


point into a veritable 


Same area. 


dunes desert which 


certainly agency 
wind, 
height of 


bourhood ol Cape 


fully 8,000 neigh- 
semicircular belt of 


width 


varying In 


from 50 to 300 


rises up alt ome moun- 


tain 6,500 leet high 


Compared with these giant dunes_ the 
and-hills of our own land seem iInsignill- 
cant, yet they are full of interest and in 
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many respects are even more remarkable 
he loftier ones found in other 


Che met | by which sand -dunes are 
rmed i ll worth studying. Everyone 
ho ha Iked along a soft sandy beach 
ed the long wisps of sand, 
commonly spoken of as “‘ streamers,” and 
it is obvious to the most unobservant that 
they have been formed by the action of the 
Generally they appear as a long tail 
of sand behind a stone or some other ob- 
stacle, and always they lie exactly in the 
direction of the prevailing wind. 

Thes« streamers”? are embryonic sand- 
dunes, and but for the fact that they are 
subject to the action of the waves at high 
wate! nd of other disturbing influences, 
thev would steadily rise until they became as 
h as any of the dunes that are actually 


I cannot better describe the mode of 
rmati of a sand-dune than by quoting 
of Professor Geikie from his 

hed book on “ Mountains.’ 
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He says, ‘“ The sand arrested in front of an 
obstacle is gradually piled up against it as 
a gently inclined bank, which continues 
to increase in width as the sand sweeps round 
to right and left. Eventually the obstacle 
is over-topped, the sand dropping down and 
accumulating in the lee as a relatively steep, 
cliff-like bank. As the dune grows in height 
its wings continue to increase in width, and 
curve round so as to enclose a sheltered 
bay in the rear. Endless modifications of 
this crescent type are met with, some dunes 
being heart-shaped in the ground plan, 
whilst others have the shape of a horse- 
shoe or half-moon.” 

Most people are unaware that there are 
two different kinds of dune, namely grey and 
white. The grey dunes are clothed with 
vegetation, and thus appear darker than 
the white ones, which reflect the rays of 
the sun. 

The reason for the two different types 
of dune is to be found in the strength and 
constancy of the wind, rather than in the 
character of the sand. Asarule, a stationary 





Photo 1 


H, W. Venton, 








origin in the littl 
around the tufts of 
beach. When the 
inconstant and of only a moderate 
take 
piled up against 


grey) dune has had its 
hillocks of sand formed 
gTass growing upon the 
winds are 
force, other plants hav 


time to root 


and, sand being gradually 
them, the dune continues to grow in height 
irom shilting its 
the fact that 
matted together by the 
formed by the roots of grass and other plants 
of the white 


the wind is so constant, and of 


It is prevented position, 


moreover, by its whole sub 


stance is network 


In the case or shifting dunes 


such fore¢ 


that no plants have chance to take root 


and as the pile of sand becomes higher and 
higher it proceeds to march forward, some 


times at an almost incredible rate, in the 


direction in which it is driven by the wind 
| 


sand-dunes 


One of the most remarkable examples « 
the havo 
is to be seen on the coast of 
Scotland Here may now be 
Maviston 


several 


wrought by shifting 
E-lginshire, in 
seen the Clubin 
tract ol 
Many 


farn ind hamlets oceupied 


and ind covering a 


thousand acres in extent 
vears ago little 


the sites where these nes how lie, and it 
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is said that the disaster which overtook 

the peasantry and buried their farms beneath 

many thousands of tons of sand occurred ip 

a single night 

Phere are other places in Great Britain 

catastrophes have occurred, 
] 


being along the 


where similar 
noteworthy 
the churches and 


even villages have been buried beneath the 


the most coast 


of Cornwall. In duchy 


treacherous sand, and magnificent forests 
of fir and pine have been literally smothered 
to death by its The _ striking 
photographs which this article 
the action of 
to reproduce these 


H.M 


agency. 
aCCOMpany 
show in a remarkable 
able 
photographs by ki 


manne! 
the sand I am 
ul] permission of 


Geological Survey 


But the action of the sand is not always 
injurious In many cases, notably at South- 
port, large tract of land have been re- 


claimed from the sea owing to the formation 


of stationary sand-dunes, and it is an in- 


teresting fact that this popular’ seaside 


resort is and-dune, 
which was originally raised upon the low- 


lyjag marsh land by the action of the wind 
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| FROM GENERATION 
| TO GENERATION 


A Story of the Old and the Young 


By HELEN WALLACE 


| to RE was not an empty seat in were installed a tall, erect, white-haired old 
] ‘ 


John Cameron. 


=~ ct" 


Free Kirk, for that summer man, and a grey-eyed, clear-faced girl. 


i high day’ in its annals ‘* Will the lassie be his sister, ken ye ?”’ 

Was 1 { new young minister to preach ‘*Na; she's but some far-awa’ cousin that 
is first sermon, and was not the new organ, the old man has brocht up,’’ were the 
king innovation, to be in- whispers exchanged between the less well- 

the great occasion? Either informed and their neighbours proud of 


wwe amply supplied the town their superior knowledge. 


with for weeks, nay, months to come. At any other time “ the lassie’ and the 
Inde od folk were dimly conscious of — vista of possibilities which her appearance 
umost rfeit of exciting sensations, as opened up would no doubt have been the 

we, not unmixed with doubt, chief interest, but even that attractive out- 
t ft Ided  organ-pipes towering up let for speculation was overshadowed for 


Ipit in place of the old cano the time by the presence of her companion. 
| nding-board,”’ or else glanced in Old Dr. Ferrier’s name was enhaloed by a 
eagel riosity at the Manse pew, wherein reputation for abstruse, almost awful learn- 
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ing, for the most rigid orthodoxy and for 
the strictest piety. He was a stern upholder 
of the old days and the old ways, and that 
he had come from Esson, that for his grand- 
son’s sake he had evidently waived his 
principles, and entered a kirk where the 
Almighty was praised by any other means 
than the unaided human voice—His 
gift—was a triumph indeed for the party of 
progress in Finnarty. 

In the choice of young Grant Ferrier to 
be their minister, the people had 
unanimous enough. His very name was a 
guarantee of his and doubt- 
But the 
the darling ambition of the advanced 
party—that different matter! In 
those days its admission into the House of 
God was still a burning question. 


own 


been 


‘ soundness,”’ 
less he would justify his descent. 
organ 


Was a 


Finnarty, hitherto a mere fishing town, 
had ‘ discovered.”’ Its 
whistling breezes, pungent with the salt of 
the North Sea, were found to be bracing, 
and though King Golf had not yet entered 
into his world-wide kingdom, his subjects 


recently been 


were fast increasing, and the great stretches 
of benty, thymy turf amid the sand-dunes 
lf links 

rhe place was rapidly changing ; 


made noble g 


” 


‘villas 
were springing up all round the quaint old 


town, the wide sands were vocal with 
children at play, summer toilets appeared 
which were the amazement and envy of 
Finnarty womenkind. The ‘“ merchants,”’ 
as shopkeepers are called in the North, 
bewildered by new demands, were fast 
modernising their dim old shops. 

But the wave of Progress swept still 
igher. The elders and deacons of the 


kirk, devout, worthy men, but shrewd and 
hard-headed withal, began to perceive that 
it was not only secular matters which were 


behind the times. If congregations as well 
is customers were to increase, the kirk 
must adapt itself to new needs and new 


methods also. No one, of course, put thi 
matter so baldly, even in the secrecy of his 
ywn thoughts, but change was in the air. As 
ensible men it behoved them to see that 
they were not left behind, and that “ the 
cause of God ’’—which for them was really 
and truly represented by their four-square 


granite kirk—did not suffer through any 
lackness of theirs. 

So when a successor was needed to old 
Mr. Struthers, the great question Was 
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Why not take the plunge now 
minister let 


mooted, 
With a 
a new cra and 


There—it 


new them inaugurate 
have an organ ! 

out! Finnarty held its 
breath. The proposal was staggering to the 
older folk, and 
opinion would have been louder and hav 
lasted longer, had not the news spread that 
the Auld Kirk had decided to have an organ! 
Were they to be behind ‘the Establish- 
Another unavowed and 
perhaps hardly conscious motive, but it did 


was 


doubtless ‘the clash of 


ment ’’ ? wholly 
its work nevertheless, and silenced scruples 
against which no argument had prevailed 

Now the great had 
Ixpectation and excitement were keyed up 
to the last pitch, and 
rustlings sank to sudden silence as over thi 


day come at last 


whisperings and 


close-packed throng a new voice floated out, 
and and Peopl 
looked at each other, half-awed, half-scared 
What t 
empty, no psalm had been given out. This 
ill-omened 


sweet, strong, solemn. 


was this? The pulpit was stil 


must be a word 


with its prelatical and 


voluntary ’ 
papistical sugges 
tions, 
far ? 


Were they quite prepared to go so 
But that 
for Tammas Crerar, “ the minister's man 


question must stand ove! 
was ascending the pulpit stair, the big Bibl 
in his hands, and following him, robed in 
gown and bands, came their 

The strong, vigorous features, the kindl 


mouth 


new minister 


humorous eyes, the which could 
smile so pleasantly or set so firmly, wer 
already familiar to most of 
but the face of which they caught a glimpse 


lerrictr 


those present ; 
before Grant bowed his head upot 
his hands, seemed to them almost the tact 
of a 
tainly, so most of them noted. 


stranger It was pale enough, ce! 


fo the young man it was a suprem 
moment. All his life had been but a pre- 
paration for it, but now, at the sight ol 
these ranged faces, eager, watchful, curious 


a sense of his responsibility rushed in upon 


him like a flood. They were no longer his 
congregation to be duly instructed and 
edified. He was face to face with human 
souls, each one bearing its own share ot! 
the burden and the mystery of life, and 
who was he that he should stand between 


them and God? He forgot, too, for the 
moment, what had hitherto bulked largely 
enough, since he was very human, that ke 


was about to preach his first sermon before 


the old grandfather, who was the only 

















r relat e had, and, what counted 
n e vouth is youth, before 
G 
for a brief second only, 
insight may illumine a whok 
oes of the voluntary were 
when he raised his head. 
till pale, a new light seemed 
ing it, his eves shone steady 
round the thronging faces 
| ith a sudden shock on 
irc, tightly buttoned into 
ed long-skirted black coat, 
kit its W from the Manse pew to the 
Beneat t pulpit Dr. Ferrier paused 
The young eves and the 
Under the thinning white 
f the aged face were set to 
n re tion, the pal 
lemnation 
wh walked 
tin while every 
reath 1 Id, and every 
( te 1 the statel\ 
l re which 


in height 

strain of 

l But the old 
trembled 

it thrust pen the swing 
It slipped from its 
closed behind 

| muftled 

oed thunde1 


t the dead hush 
upon the 

| 1 lull clat of the 
seemed th 


ration between 
the new, th 
final parting 
between the 
Youth 

its course, 
itself loose 
experience 
yod or for ill 
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not even to 


again—not to speak to you- 


see you! It’s impossible preposterous ! 
Ferrier, his voice sharp 


with wrath, and pain, and dismay. 


ejaculated Grant 


‘“T’m afraid he’s very much in earnest, 
and he doesn’t easily change his mind,’’ said 
\lison Graham slowly and gravely. 

The long, magical summer gloaming of 
the north was bathing the level fields with 
tender light, and touching them almost 
to beauty. Down the long, straight road 
the squat tower of Esson Kirk broke the 
horizon line, and beside it stood the square, 
whitewashed Manse where old Dr. Ferrier 
had spent a long lifetime in the company of 
his books, unconscious of the changes in 
life and thought which the years were bring- 
ing. In that gaunt, white house young 
Grant Ferrier had spent all his earlier years. 





neration was 
pe its owl 
<Jo 
nt be in 
' P . : — Drawn by 
\ lo tell me The young eyes and yee 


‘ nere 


the old eyes met.”’ 
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The only child of the old man’s one son, 
who had been cut off before he could fulfil 
his early promis all the old minister’s 


earthly hopes had centred round the boy. 
With his sympathetic Grant had 
divined something of the tenderness which 


nature 


underlay the chill, frigid exterior, though 
he little realised the depth of the love and 
pride so sternly repressed, the heat and 
volume of the lava flood under the icy crust. 

So wrapped up was Dr, Ferricr in his 
grandson that he had only a tepid affection 
to bestow on Alison Graham, the orphan 
daughter of a distant relative. Alison was 
quite aware that she owed her home chicfiy 
to Dr. Ferrier’s strict sense of duty, but she 
had learned that in order to give her that 
and the education which the same 
sense of duty demanded, the old man had 
stinted himself in his one indulgence— 
books. Generous and large-natured as she 
was, she was able to admire the rectitude 
which had undertaken a task which no 
warmer motive had prompted. She repaid 
it by She kept his house, 
white lawn neck- 


home 


lavish service. 


saw that the voluminous 


cloths he still wore were clear-starched to 
perfection, wrote his letters, dusted his 
books, copied and _ corrected his many 
polemical writings for the press, and for 
reward got an occasional absent-minded, 
“Thank you, my dear.” 

It would have been a chilling atmo- 


sphere for a young life to expand in, had 
it not been for Grant Ferricr’s holiday visits 
from school and college. As boy and girl, as 
young man and maid, each had taken the 
other’s presence for granted, as a necessary 
part of life, and now was it thinkable that 
last should be allowed to 
set them To Grant, at least, it 


Sunday’s scene 
asunder ? 
seemed impossible. 

How he had got 
hardly knew, but that gleam of self-forget- 
had visited him ere it 


through the service he 


ting devotion which 


had begun, had been fanned to flame by 
the old man’s challenge, and he had preached 
a sermon which had electrified Jinnarty 
and made even the doubters declare that 
“the laud” had been hardly used by the 
old doctor. Yet at the moment this was 
little comfort to Ferrier when he found, on 
reaching the Manse, that his grandfather 
had alread haken its dust off lis teet, and 
with daybreak next morning he had de- 
parted | ] 1 rryving Alison with him 
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Thither Grant had followed him, only to 
find that arguments, 
appeals were fruitless. The old man 
delivered his ultimatum. He had strained 
his principles and his conscience far enough 
in admitting that an organ, a mere man- 
made thing, might be allowed simply as an 
accompaniment to the human voice, but a 
voluntary—that thin end of the wedge to 
all practices subversive of true worship! 
There could be no communication between 
him and 
knowledged his error, and had purged him- 
self of all taint of such popish observance 
Alison might make her choice, he 
constrain no one’s conscience, but he could 
only hope and pray that she would be true 
to her training. And so to Alison the young 
man had come, sorely hurt, and smarting 
under what appeared to him the utter un- 


protestations, and 


his grandson, until Grant had ac- 


would 


reason of such a breach. 

‘‘ It’s impossible—absolutely, utterly im- 
possible !’’ he exclaimed Then he 
put his hand swiftly to his eyes as if instead 


again. 


of the mellow twilight around a sudden sun 
burst had him. And, indeed, he 


was dazzled, startled by the shock of awaking 


dazzled 
by a flood of new light. Now he knew 
what Alison Graham this girl 
standing before him in the radiance of the 
afterglow, with her clear and her 
honest eyes and her fresh 

‘* Alison, it can’t be!’ he cried. ‘* We've 
been the best of friends, the best of com- 
rades, and, like a blind fool, I thought that 
was all, thought it was enough; but | 
better now 1 love Alison, J 
always loved you. I know 
thought of being 
parted from you little, for it 
can’t be more than that, makes me feel that 


was to him, 


brow 


mouth. 


know you, 
love you. I’ve 
it now, when the mere 


even for a 


life would be empty, worthless, without 
you. Alison, tell me, tell n do you—can 
you care for me a little vel little as—as 
I care for you Is it love, Alison—not just 
liking 

He had her hands in his, his eyes wert 


] 


searching her face, while he stammered out 


his hot, cager word lor moment the 
girl stood breathless. Krom her eyes, too, 
the veil had been rent awa Her own 
heart was revealed as she trembled to the 
call of this new voice, the mighty voice ol 
life and love But it was not the voice ol 
a Stranger Ss} iking an unknown tongue 
ite ponse came swift Over her face there 
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spread a fl like the tender rose suffusing 
nly t th skv 
» and [ thinl with me, too, it must always 
man ive been love, but I—I know it now,”’ she 
rained said in a 1 \ ( 
nO Chrou those rosy vapours the moon 
man- ad risen broad and white before the pait 
as ¢ me back to daily life again. They had 
but a } r el 1 away, each exploring the 
Ige to w and marvellous region of the other’s 
rship | ‘ ut in t light of their wondertul dis- 
twe I 
id a | everything now,” said Grant 
| hin . 
— I’m it doesn’t,’”’ replied Alison 
Ww I 1 
coul But if it was absurd before it 
© tru $ ly ec now You and I can’t be 
hateten rted now for such a trifle 
It isn't a trifle to your grandfather.’”’ 
- “T’ve 1 n to know that now,’ said 
Grant ruefull ‘Seriously, I would give 
_ Imost r if it hadn’t happened It 
: a | d ki n how he would feel about it, 
pean ld e happened. It cost hima 
Pubes | reat sti I know, to admit the organ 
I, j f ; perhaps I didn’t realise how 
| reat, but had admitted it [ thought 
am 1d left the arrangements 
- ut voluntary was evidently 
, the last sti I see now I oughtn’t to have 
aad ] have prepared him. It 
; l matter of course. But it 
Pe id t t it would so hurt the deat 
eo ' In Liowever,”’ his voice taking a 
ps ; ter t iufter all, it's no moral ques 
: ; » matter of right or wrong, and 
= ; ( WV that our happiness 1s 


id it will have to wait a little, 
r it 
nd yet it needn't wait, for we are happy 


- d even though we are 
t 
\ lo ul mean broke in 
l f itreating her lover's 
1 ildn't be right for both of 
Wel : 
out ge pried irene haan 
‘ O] torsake ! exclaimed Grant rathet 
- t But he left you tree, Alison 
ou were to n e your choice.” 
— And | made it, haven't | ’ 2 
Le I I li ting her tace But 
I to leave him now Hle has 
ne ¢ thing tor me—he is an old 
in 
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‘*Of course, I know how dreadfully he 
would miss you,’”’ admitted Grant. 

‘Oh, yes, he would miss me just as he 
would miss his porridge in the morning, 
something that’s always there at the time 
expected. I don’t pretend to be quite so 
indispensable ’’—a whimsical smile flicker- 
ing in her eyes—‘‘ but oh, Grant,’ her 
voice suddenly deepening, “it’s you! You 
know a little what you are to him, I can 
guess perhaps even a little more, but no 
one can tell how his life is bound up in 
you, and now that he has been wounded, as 
it seems to him, in the house ot his friends, 
for us to make light of what is of such 
moment to him—to leave him—alone 

In the brightening moonlight the cager 
voices went on and on, for a young, hot- 
hearted man with love and life at the full 
flood is not easily convinced that for the 
time his pleadings are unavailing. The 
moon rode high in the empty heavens when 
at last Alison Graham slowly took her way 
alone to the white house beside the old 
kirk tower, while Grant Ferrier, with 
bowed head, strode away down the long 
gleaming vista of the high road. 


<je 


sson Manse had always been a quiet 
house, though Alison by nature was blithe 
enough ; but in these days a deeper hush 
seemed to have fallen upon the place. 
Dr. Ferrier looked whiter, frailer, thinner 
than ever. He never mentioned his grand- 
son's name, and the frequent letters which 
came from the young man he laid aside 
without a word. To Alison's anxious eyes 
he seemed to age visibly as the days passed, 
but in spite of that he was busier than 
ever, and spared neither himselt nor her 
He laid aside all other work, and at once 
began a pamphlet on ‘he Public Worship 


of the Kirk of Scotland since the Retorma 


tion In this he not only retracted his 
late concession to modern claims, but under- 
took to prove how unscriptural and how 
deadening to the purity of spiritual worship 
were all sensuous and outward aids, so 


called, with special reference to that need 
less and pernicious excrescence, the volun 
tary So he described his intentions to 
\lison, who, for the time, had not the heart 
to combat his views. 

Then tollowed « ‘reat hunting-up of 
authorities and turning over of old MSS. 
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Coming into the study one morning, Alison 
ind her “ uncle as for convenience she 
lled him, with a pile of papers before him. 

[ seem to have mislaid a former state- 

( I wrote on this subject, which might 

be useful to me now,”’ he said. ‘ It may 
ec among these papers rhey have not 
cen gone over tor a long time, and you 

vill oblige me by doing it now And as 

\lison, with a suppressed sigh, swept the 

( tv mass togethe he gave her minute 
tructions to arrange and docket them 

ll iccording to date and subject 
It was a dreat task cnough Fhe letters 
covered a long s of time, but most of 
‘ dealt with forgotten controversies or 
with dry details of theological subtleties on 
vhich Dr. Ferrier was an acknowledged 
ithority Porin ver the faded writing, 

\lison felt if e were stirring the ashes 

f long extinguished fires, or hardly even 

hat, for it seemed if there could never 
ve been life enough in such matters to 

| ile into anythir so vivid as flame 
So tar there w oO relerence to organs o1 
intari those disturbers of the peace 
re evidentl | too tar in the tuture 

\lison w WO! doggedly on ifting 
d arrat \ came upon a litth 
ket of paper | together and endorsed 
\l t the ot the Paraphrase in 

Publ W ors] 
br the benetit « Southron readers it 

be explained the Paraphrase 
mall collect of hymns, or rather of 
tio! of §S turned into verse, 
h, with the metre version of the Psalms, 
re und up att end of every Scottish 

Bibl Phoug anctioned appar 
tly by su i company, they were 

re rded | e ot the straiter sect 
) ul ieir origin to be suitable 
r ti tual rvice Phis view old 
Dr. ker the oul newly-ordained 
t ! Oo t vears ago, had 
( tl ( ly controverting Phe 
I ’ pparently, of letters 
1 me rials a ed by him to Presb 
Synod General Assembl 
\\ | ld lone in my beliet that 
in the Psalt the inspired expre 
pl litence tited tor all 
| etrical version 
l by tl INKirk, 1 
icred memori dl 


were surely a narrow view to take and one 
which would deprive our people needlessly 
of much help and comfort to forbid th 
use of these verses, many o 


whi h have d 
direct bearing on gospel themes and point 
us forward to the glories of the Hereafter. 
such as, ‘ How bright these glorious spirits 


shine,’ etc.,’’ so the formal sentences ray 


with many an amplification and argument 


Among. the papers was one In another 
handwriting, a letter from some University 
friend evidently, teeming with allusions t 
college days and = class- mate and wit 
comments on young John Ferrier’s ordi 
tion, and winding up, “So you found the 
paraphrases cut clean out of the pulpit 
Bible! It was just what might hav been 
expected from your predec« vr, good mat 
1 am glad to know you had the courage to 
give out, ‘ Father of Peace and God of 
Love,’ and that the folk ing it heartil 
Ot course, they would, and only a narrow 
zealot tor the tradition of the elders 
could object 


I wish you all success in your ettorts, for 
it's the duty of us younger mi to see that 
the upholders of ‘the former day don’t 
make their yoke too heavy | © irrevel 
ene no breaking with the t, to real 


that In non-essentials the pre 


ome right to change 

Alison turned the yellowed page ra 
scious at first only of that “4 lon of the 
past * the wisttul appt il of il lays tl 
ire no more the ty i! ! 
with the consciousne ot the claims 
vouth and of the darn tand the wel 


ready to make tor what 


fossilised in its turn into traditi | 
the whim 1 ruetul 
eyes again a he recalled the crow 
in kinnarty, the tall | 
and the whit rath of the ed face 
dumb, tierce protest against the « I 
ment of the new age Sul t 
life’s little ironies that he too had | 
Innovatol lvocate of oe those 
departed da 

Phen a ditterent smile lit her tace Would 
he see it himselt : Hle wa Oo just a 
reasonable in all else would that 
now against pre uclice t 


tion ot tl eldel \\ 1 it Well 



























































Ferrier stared at her 


imazement ’’—~ S 


\lison came into the study 


Ith neat packets of papers 


| hands on the statement 
| your diligence the 
I i have tound nothing 
elf among thos papers,’ 
I tound some ot them of 

| Alison quickly 
il l should hardly have 


Ferrier indulgently 
findl =that 
miatter of course 


eresting to what 
merest 


ht for I’m atraid we 


\lison with a slight 


laugh 
that 


us to learn 


FROM GENERATION 





TO GENERATION 





Drawn by 


Cameror 


there were young folk before us who were as 
keen lot y changes as we are to-day 

lo wha lo you allude ud Dh 
kerrier pushing up his spectacles 

lo these uid Alison, putting down 
th papel Anent the Paraphrases on 
the desk before him with the letter from the 
old triend uppermost I only glanced at 


them at first ind then t got interested, 
When | read about 


your giving out the paraphrase tn the old 


t] lettel 


kirk where one had never been sung betore, 
ind e they had actually been cut 
clean out of the Bible, | thought it a brave 
tha to al r there must have been many 
who'd re t it and think it wrong, and | 
thought that, alter all, we're only uncon 
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sciously following a fine example when we _ breath of relief had been drawn by thar 


want in our turn to make our little changes young man standing waiting in the pulpit. 
and—and that perhaps those who have been How clearly it all came back. It might 


fighters in their own days should hardly be have been yesterday—it might have been 
the ones to blame us—they might find some __ that other Sabbath in Finnarty kirk! The 


excuse for us,’’ she ended hastily and some- remembrance stung. He got up and walked 
hat tremulously hastily up and down the book-cumbered 
Dr. Ferrier stared at her in dumb amaze- room. He had said the occasions were no: 


ent. For along moment the silence lasted, comparable, and more hotly than ever he 
then a faint flush rose in the old, bloodless maintained that they were not, but—but, 
Ce the question would not be shut out-—what ) 
You fall into the common error ol if some objec tor had made the same protest 


yutl You compare things which are in on his own first Sabbath in his first kirk 
Oo wWa\ comparable said Dr. Ferrier with his first sermon to preac h ? His 
oldl “Tf you will leave me now I shall grandson’s look as their eyes had met across 


look over the rest of the papers, unless the packed rows of faces would not be 


uu have any more discoveries to report,” forgotten 
with a note of sarcasm unusual to him. For hours the study door was locked that 
But Alison had said her say—too much, day, as the battle went on \ man of 


perhaps, she feared. She went quictly away deep and narrow heart and intellect, whose 





ind shut the door principles and prepossessions have grown to 
And behind that closed door the old man be as bone of his bone and flesh of his 


vas shaken at first by sheer anger and by flesh, is not easily driven to abandon one 
that bitter shock when age discovers that jot of them. The struggle was a sore one 
the pedestal on which it had so long stood Alison had been right. He was a man of 


secure has been imperceptibly undermined _ strict justice, but even that might not have 
by the rising tide of change. To compare _ prevailed, had not the stricken look in his 
tand for a rightful privilege of the Kirk boy’s eves that Sabbath-day turned his 


ith the wanton and sacrilegious introduc heart traitor 

of a voluntary! It was unthinkable rhe long June day had burned itself out 
tolerable ! \nd that Alison should do — the peace of twilight lay over the quiet kirk : 
! vard and the silent fields without, when 


fo calm himself he picked up the lette1 with a faint smile, and saying to himself 
i time Poor Hughie Wishart, such a * She was right Out of the mouth ot 


taunt h friend such a Food fellow and babes,’ 24 he at last ope ned the door. Alison 


long, long ago But how that for pale and anxiou was hovering in. the 
en letter brought it all back. He saw passage without 


in a crowded kirk, but now it was he Send for Grant-——send for him at once 








» stocd in the pulpit with every eye I’m an old man now,”’ he said brokenly 
upon him. He voice, oddly unlike \ light brighter than the vanished day 
own, announces lashed into Alison face 
Let ou ing to the praise of God the * He's here he exclaimed, “ he's beet 
Paraphrase waiting —we've been waiting tor hours 
HH iw the precentor in the desk beneath Phe look and the tone were an involuntary 


crane his neck to look up in surprise confession, and the storm of emotion which 
ibt i th vave of wonder and had swept over the old man had Jett In 
onsternation pa over all the upturned perceptions all the more sensitiv 
hile some darkened with anger and Is it se my dear; lhe ud with 
t What an endl pause it had mile, and lay i hand of benediction 
eemed betore \unra Robb, the precentol gently on her head “Ah well, go and 
t last truck his tuning-fork and bring him 1 and bring him And as 
ed the tune llow quavering and she swiftly went he murmured, “ The new 


lous were the voices that joined in at generation—I should have remembered that 
uall the flood of sound it is from veneration to generation that the 


e and elled ves, and what a long 9 good grows.’ 














The Answer 


aw Di mv heavt.”” I cried, “a lyre 


] man’s desive shall sweep some 
’ 
| i ttlevl\ j 
j 
s I gain this thing.” 
} Va i praver 
] 1 for Me, an hungn 


(7 some Supveme emprise, 
Thev flee the field is 
raised » Heav'n those angel 


uecrush'd his body seem'd like 


, ya wvviov'’s death be mine ! 
, ay f ved f l Li iw io SéV c ; l 
I 7 } f 9 ly fl ic the ji ly aa vath 
i the heart f Vi ts deadliest 
, 
ya 1 per in mv path 
7 it sad safety wheve the voads ave 
.a hv per thy » ess will— 
Thy ta hali¢ thier and be still!” 
O] l > ue my heart on Thine! 
/ t task Thou hast my jov shall 
i wndiest pathways gyroi divine, 
T4 ; 
/ 1 f desevt lead toward Thee 
vin, Thy will, not mine, be done.” 
vave) answerea, O my son.” 
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ShirkKing the Corners 

ERHAPS there are no habits so hard to 

overcome as those of general looseness 
and want of system. Thev are often associ- 
ated with abundant energy. The corners 
are not shirked through fatigue, but there 
is an unaccountable persistency in avoiding 
them, which resolution and preaching are 
alike unable to conquer. The root of the 
inconsistency is a desire speedily to achieve 
results. To keep this desire in subjection, 
to shut the eyes to results, but patiently to 
remove the dust to the last atom of it lying in 
the dark angle, is a good part of self-culture. 

—MAaRK RUTHERFORD, 


<je 

The Worship of Nature 
| THINK that many of us have been 

impressed sometimes with the strange 
sense of worship in the universe The 
beauty of the world and the wonder of 
things have produced in us a feeling of 
worship. We have read the sonnets ot 
Wordsworth and that marvellous morning 
hvmn of Coleridge’s, and we have felt how 
true it is that ‘‘ the strength of the hills is His 
also.” I imagine that Christ was conscious 
of that from this fact—that He often, when 
He wished to pray, went up to a mountain ; 
and one of His greatest prayers was prayed 
among the grey olives of Gethsemane. 
But He never suggests that through the 
beauty and harmony of the universe we 
shall get to the secret of prayer. 1 think 
it is one of our peculiar difficulties to-day 
that we mistake the joy of the universe tor 
the knowledge of God. We substitute a kind 
of emotion which is mere sentimentality 
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we have to put ream aw from us, to 
withdraw on }™ il ¢ i Iter nother 
to make ow I 1] ! ! bl l 
1) 1 1 ‘ 
ependent. 1 ] 1 Lit | 
ursel ye vip ( ] 1 WSN our | 
1 worth ! 1 ] ! 
right to anytl It is] t] 
that we recovel thing ot li the divin 
spark is there at the bottom ot it Kesigna 
tion comes to 1 Il, and in believing love | 
reconquer the true greatness \MIEI \? 
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The Call of God 





Nos believe me, God hide me idea 
every humat i] \t me time 
our life we feel rembli f¢ 1] i 
to d me go t Lilet b 
pring of exc n this ] ‘ mp 
to do our best Phere is at ! 
not content to b h mercl t I ct 
or lawvye \ ( tl level, or 
below it I} | 1 lority her 
\ manh ol tiv 

Here is G (5 tandi t t 
door all « (, 1 1 
ul that to be pur t t 

in life \ { ( t 
will burn 1 bl t hole 
world trv t t Ix ( I 
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What is Humour? 


ef 


possible to agree with 


ris n lways 
I Vr G te 


Bernard Shaw, but when he 

I] humour cannot be defined, 
e i d to acquiesce Perhaps the 

t 1 it definition is given us by 
\l j rwill, who says Iiumour is 
the look of wisdom.” Ina 

ina ; Mr. Owen Seaman, the 

Punch points out that it 

le ely on contrast, incongruity 


Sense 


> of superiority. 


The First Primeval Jokes 


W1 trace up the stream of humour 

| fount, we discover that the 

thors of jokes were men who 

pl not the pen, but the chisel and 
th I nd the most venerable existing 
belong to art, and to Egypt, 

t ! 1 nursery of art Even now 
} remains a favourite vehicle for the 
humorous traits in distin- 

in the form of caricature 

Much humour of our ancestors we 
fail t reciate, because we have not the 
ontext For instance, we lack 

t t vere of the great Rotterdam wit 
her, Erasmus, who appreciated 

trokes of humour which at a 

d r-table would scarcely stir a 


Humour in the Bible 


1} | rews were a serious nation, not 
light to mirth, but still we find 
{ humour in the riddle he story 

of S furnishes us with an illustration 
indrum “Out of the eater 

it, and out of the strong 

ectness.’ In Roman litera- 

ve evidences of wit in Terence 

mong others, while in Greek 

1 we have the dainty lyric grace 
| c\ ot \ristophanes \ ftew 
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With Bernard Shaw we may say that humour cannot be defined, 
is article endeavours to trace the stream of humour to its primal fount. 


illustrations must suffice from the classical 


writers \ more pungent jest on a doctor 
was never uttered than this: Pheidon 
neither drenched me nor touched me, but 
being ill of a fever, I remembered his name 


and died.” Or 
face that 


Though to 
‘tis just the glass for 


again, 
mirror lies, 


your 


you, Demosthenes: you’d shut your eyes 
if it reflected true These have their 
counterpart in modern times and _ show 


there is little new under the sun even 
In this country we can go a 


One 


that 
in humour, 
long way back for books of humour. 
published in 1530 was called ‘ Merry Tales 
and Quick Answers.’’ But the most famous 
of all came out in 1739, entitled “ Joe 
Miller’s Jests, or the Wit’s Vade Mecum.” 
Che full title of one of these ancient books 
is deliciously quaint “Wit and Mirth, 
collected out of Taverns, Or- 
Bowling-greens and Alleys, 
Highways and 


chargeably 
Inns, 


Tobacco Sl ps, 


dinaries, 
Alehouses, 


Water Passages, made up and_ fashioned 
into Clinches, Bulls, Quirks, Yerks, Quips 
and Jerks.” From these books we glean 


much intimate knowledge of the modes of 
the period, and they are consequently 
useful to the historian and antiquary as a 


mirror of the times 


The Wit of the Clubs 

Still later than these books, we have the 
famous literary clubs with their keen rivalry 
permit to 


in witticisms. Space does not 


tell the endless stories of scintillating wit 
struck from the genius of such men as 
Douglas Jerrold and Sydney Smith, of 


Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt, of Theodore 
Hlook Hood, of Makepeace 
Thackeray Dickens. That it 
was not always a lucrative occupation we 
sather from Hood, who declared that he had 
Hood for a livelihood,” 


Phomas 
( harles 


and 
and 


liv ely 
mournfully 


‘to be a 


which was true in his case. 






































from the old days of the Court 


Tester hose merriment brought him not a 
1 note 1 I 11 s ind th 
f prin 
vl t] ) es ot tl 1 
( us h yu nal 
W 1 like te | flerently let 
TAZ h { ls of consciou 
I ith t rp | greennes 


Pet the « form is tl yu 
| eh l called to tl 
I ought is the co 
pal { relati 1! l 1 < 
t f tl normal pl of thoug! 
Tr} 3 a particu Ienelish form of 
humour, because it is | l on implication 
eve St. Paul mu | id guilty to a play 
D ord ver the 1 nt of the runaway 

Onesimus, whos me means “ profit 

This mode of t was very prevalent 

in tl Victorian a and we cannot but 
the ingenuit ot t rood punstel 

The laughter was highest when the shot 
i ldest, which answers to Charles Lamb’s 


that the worst pun is the best In 
fect type of literary 


hich is that com 


nfirm complete 
of idea Vho could more succinctly 


ce, than in the lines 


j t I 
( Oo mal i rn illustrations 
of a ] this 1} { u Violinist 
j mce pl when a member 
1 I | h obvi 


( ( 1 to pul : form of mirth 


Th f, in the first place 
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of the bull into our vocabulary as a term 
of ridicule 


or contempt, and finally when 


the strong political feeling had_ subsided, 

the expression stood for any piece of harm 
less extrava 

1 this department must cer- 

iven to a German protessor, 

inne Amer, who died a while 

’ One of his pupils had a 

emarkable sayings; among them 

occurred the following “Covered with 

countl wounds Cvesar fell dead near the 

statue of IP vith one hand he drew 


his toga over | face, while with the other 
he called for hel 

Dut : are usually associated 
vith the 2 and Irish bulls result 
mostly from the transition stage of the 
language from Irish to English A lady 
wrote to her friend, “ I met you this morning, 
and you did not come; I'll meet 


morrow morning, whether you come or not.’ 





you to- 


perpetrated a while ago 
in such an august assembly as the 
Lord Hugh Cecil was 


liouse 


reported to have accused the Government 
of “ killing the House of Commons with 
which 1s 


nearly as good as Tim Healy's delightful 


ntence, ‘‘As long as the voice of Irish 

itfering is dumb, the ear of |] lish con 
pa nis d to it.” 

Certain fort f humour are associated 

th part I < For 1 tance, the 
French have Gaulardisms,’”” a name bor- 
rowed from a certain Sieur de Gaulard, 
and ‘* Goussauti called after President 
Goussaut. In our own country many such 
humorous mixture f speech were atta hed 
to Mrs. Vlart 1 ind have ilso. been 


Malaprop, 


the celebr 1 character 1 Sheridan's 
Rivals.” But perhaps the most familiar 
order are S] nerism called after 
an Oxford mat \ an illustrator on 
enter i church h ud to a sidesman, 
Will you ple ( ew me to a sheet 
please thus transposing the opening letters 
of two import t words in the ntence 
Mixed Metaphor 
Wi must 1 | with the above that 
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rm that I Nant ship hall sail gloriously 
h 
| ften evoke humour in 
I the one proposed by 
in Which he referred 
1 I ya i delectable 
r I t that honey would blush in 
ve Ce! I nd treacle stand appalled,” 
7 f the country own their 
Zummerset ”’ toast is 
th . ’s to you and yourn, and when 
th me 10 we and ourn, ull 
as you and yourn 
her and om The York 
n these word Hlere’s 
ed 1 \ nivver vant 
ilt / ne nawther 
the | rue form otf humour, 
ly hich hall be taken 
4 Horace Smith: 
to t] privat .” & 
t { tblic eye.” envy 
59 r bei unfair to our 
usé ( liment i. tl ofter 
vas | ) pay 1 ill else 
t ( over other | ple’s 
your o 
5 test form of wit 1 
i ; pontaneity of 
} n ot the few, 
, the 1 lent ly, met 
da 1 tl pavement, 
Vel l way te i 
° I Lo 1 path 
I And ly Lys 
| 1 tel of a witty 
n \ ae | no 
i i { apol 





HISTORY 





OF HUMOUR 


Parodies 
Parodies offer a wide field for witty illus 
tration They are old as the hills, dating 


back to Hipponax of Ephesus, who made 


parodies on Home Che parody takes some 


well-known piece of prose or poetry, and 


while preserving the external uses it 
to clothe totally 


composition, creating 


form, 


some different kind of 
amusement by the 
very grotesqueness of the new combination 
all lovers of Dickens will 
Phe Old Curiosity Shop ”’ the 


Moore’s amatory 


lor illustration 
remember in 
delightful scraps of 
ditties with which, slightly adapted to current 
circumstances 


rom 


Dick Swiveller used to console 
himself when Destiny seemed too strong for 


him. Parody is not always innocent. It 
may ridicule what is good. 
if the 


may not be traced originally to the feelings 


It is a question 
condemnation and death of Socrates 
created by the pernicious parodies of Aris- 
tophan S. 


Healthy Humour 
wholesome offices, 


* He 


Humour has many 


when it can be said, like Shakespeare, 


jests at scars that never felt a wound” 
(Romeo and Ju for it is true 
‘Of all t t 3 that harass the distrest, 
Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest 


Healthy 
tellect 


owner to see the 


to the in- 
enables its 


humour acts like salt 
and keeps it sweet. It 
relative size of things. It 
gives an exquisite tact, a dainty lightness of 


An Ameri- 


can poet shall express our closing thought : 


touch to the intellectual powers 


I 
Humour dwells with sanity, 
rruth and common sens¢ 

if ir is humanity, 


vat 





Intense, 








What a far crv from the old days of the Court 
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In 7 Victorian age ind we cannot but 
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of the bull into our vocabulary as a term 
of ridicule or contempt, and finally when 
the strong political feeling had subsided, 
the expression stood for any piece of harm 
less extravagance 


The palm in this 


department must cer- 


tainly be give to a Germ professor, 
named Johant } \mer, vho died a while 
wo in Vienna One of his pupils had a 
list of his 1 rkab vin among them 
occurred the following: “Covered with 
countles wounds Cyesar fell dead near the 
statue of I vith one hand he drew 
his toga over | face, while with the other 


he called for help 

but ‘“bulls”’ are usually associated 
with the Emerald Isle, and Irish bulls result 
mostly from the transition stage of the 
language from Irish to English \ lady 
wrote to her fri 1, “‘ I met vou this morning, 
and you did not come; I'll meet you to- 
morrow morning, whether you come or not.’ 
\n amusing bull was perpetrated a While ago 
in such an august assembly as the House 


of Commons, when Lord Hugh Cecil was 
reported to have accused the Government 
ot “ killing the House of Commons with 
the slow poison of the guillotine which 1s 


nearly as good as Tim Healy’s delightful 


‘ntence, “As long as the voice of Irish 

ering is dumb, the ear of Enghsh com- 
pa mo | to 1 

Certain I ot humoui ire issociated 
th parti ] 1 ‘ kor 1 ince the 
French have ( lardisms i name bor 
I 1 from a certain Sieur de Gaulard, 
i (;oussa called after I lent 
Gou t I I vn countu iny such 
humorous mixtut of speech were atta hed 
to Mrs. Par tor and have also been 


laced on th houlders of Mi 


] Malaprop, 
th celel | h ter Sheridan s 
Rival but perhaps the most familiar 
t! rcler ( S] nerism called alter 
t Oxford \ ! illustrati oO! 
( I i church | ul t i 1 man 


thu I t| » 
{ 1 important I in tl tence 
Mixed Metaphor 
We must i with the above that 
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] | ften evol humour in 
rm { t the one proposed by 
in Which he referred to 
é ther sex as a “ delectable 
I t that honey would blush in 
hil her ] nd treacle stand appalled.” 
la DD of the country own their 
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it] you and yourn, and when 
th come to we and ourn, ull 
l n, as you and yourn 
her and ourn.”’ The York 
1 ti ( ra Hlere’s 
ted t may we nivver want 
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the rue fort f humour 
ly vhich hall be taken 
4 Horace Smith 
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OF HUMOUR 


Parodies 

field for 
old as the 
back to Hipponax of Jephesus, 


Parodies offer a wide 


witty illus 
hills, dating 


who made 


tration They are 


parodi son Home Che parody takes some 


well-known piece of prose or poetry, and 


while preserving the 
to clothe 
composition, cre 


external form, uses it 
totally different kind of 
iting amusement by the 


Some 


very grotesqueness of the new combination. 

For illustration 
remember in ‘ The 
delightful s« raps ol 
ditties with which, slightly adapted to current 
circumstances 


all lovers of Dickens will 
Old Curiosity Shop” the 

Fom Moore’s amatory 
Dick Swiveller used to console 
himself when Destiny 


Parody 
may ridicule what is good. 


seemed too strong for 
him. is not always innocent. It 
It is a question 
and death of Socrates 
may not be traced originally to the feelings 
created by the pernicious parodies of Aris- 


if the condemnation 


tophanes, 


Healthy Humour 

Humour has wholesome 
when it can be said, like Shakespeare, ‘“‘ He 
that 


(lon md Juliet), for it is true 


many offices, 


jests at scars never felt a wound” 


rntul 7 st 
Healthy 
tellect 


ownel 


to the in- 
enables its 


humour acts like salt 
and keeps it sweet It 


to see the 


gives an exquisite 


relative size of things. It 
tact 
touch to the intellectual powers. An Ameri- 


a dainty lightness of 


can poet shall express our closing thought : 


‘Hur dwells with sanity, 
rrut nd common sense 
Hun r is humanity, 
S ithy inten 
] ehind her smiling mien, 


seen, 


Pur} se true 1 ver 








IN FAVOUR OF FISH 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 








IN 


] reveals the fact that some 
uch finer condition than 
1 i ae the | LIM Ihe 
f personally lecti 
No knowled 
i] isi r ha 
~ i be gleaned 
presented by “ thi 
(lool ind, of all track 
on finds out which ot 
| | what's what,.”’ and 
| ith any ot h ares 
l them, which nerally 
| by tl who have 
| In person lo enter 
the ditferent kinds of fish 
food would oc Pp the 
h 1 comm and, 
q 10} are I must 
fil my promise of 
} ol Val ne the 
\ y I hi « wokery. 


Some Ways of using Dried Haddocks 


f the year dried haddock 

they need not be 

breaktast table, but 
} ) r forms than the usual 
d trim it, sprinkle salt 

| t 1 for two hours 

pe off th lherent 


the tish well with flour 
per It very large divide 
! ot ripping Into 
t { is hot la 
hi k ry tor ¢ t 

t very thick then ti 
ss) | kle hh 

\¢ 
As served in Scotland 

a tine haddock, and 
prece ut a tea 
utter t f pepper 
{ pieces of fish, and 
I Lift out the fish 
late to keep warm. 
into the liquor, 
1 1 ixt thickens 
\ r tl over the 
1 hac k left from a 
I be 4 | ! breaktast 
IX Ove if ind 
hi ha little butter 
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and ane 


pepper, hovy sauce. Spread the 
paste on shces of hot buttered toast, and 
heat in the « 

Sprat ire a lh very olten neglected by 
‘ 1 the most « mical of hou ive 


come 


in on Lord Mayor Day, and they are 
in Caso ivi e cold weather. Tha 
cost seldom rises to 3d. per Ib., and when 
one can obtain a meal at so low a cost it is 
worth while taking a little trouble over the 
preparation, 
Fried Sprats 

To fry small fish to periection it is 


necessary to have a quantity of hot fat and 
dish 
is required they can be cooked quite well in 
lifted fish 
the first fry has to be kept hot 
oked, 


Sprats will keep per- 


a frying basket, but unless a very larg 


a deep frying pan and 
Wher 


a second one is being cx 


out ona 
slice. 
while thorough 
draining is essential. 
fectly crisp for ten or fifteen minutes if 

Phey should be 
placed on crumpled heated paper and stood 
in the But 
ill become sodden and un- 
ito look at if allowed 


absolutely free rom fat 


oven with door open. however 


well fried, they 
pleasant both to eat ar 
to lic 

Put the fat into the pan and stand it over 


the fire. lace the 


in the fat that drains from them. 


sprats in a basin, pout 


cold water on them, wash well, then rins« 
and lay on a sieve Put some flour into a 
cloth, and add thx sprats a few at a time, 


shaking them about in the tlour so that they 
covered When the fat is re uly 


ik for 


are well 


let them cox thre 


throw in a dozen fi n, 


or four minutes, then drain, and add more 


Broiled sprats are threaded on a thin wire, 


which is p ed through the head Phe 
eridiron should be well rubbed with mutton 
lat and pl ( over a. cleat lire. On 


Ss exposure to the heat on each 


little fish 


minut side 


is sufficient to cook the Brown 
butter, 


lemon are alway 


bread and cayenne pepper, and cut 


sent to table with sprats 
Sprat Sardines 

Chis is an excellent recipe for home-made 
sardines, and fish prepared in this way equals 
the best tinned goods 

rhe quantities given for 2. Ib. 


thoroughly 


are 
dry the 
fish, remove the and arrange them 
mouthed jar, adding a 


ul bay leaf, 


in layers in a wick 


lew peppercorn and an Occasiol 





Put } pint Lucca oil and a tablespoonful of 
the 
fire until it boils, then pour it boiling ove 
the fish, and tie down at The “ sat 
should be allowed to stand in thie 
oil for a week before they are eaten, but they 


salt into a lined saucepan, and stir ovet 
once, 


dines ”’ 


will keep for some time and improve with 
keeping. 


Stuffed Fish 

Stuffed fish is much liked in my own house, 
and also by the guests who from time to 
Small hake and codlings 
can be stuffed whole, or, if preferred, pieces 
from the centres of the fish can be procured 
and stuffed. An ordinary veal stuffing, 
well flavoured with any approved herbs or 
only grated lemon rind and chopped parsley, 
is used, and the fish well basted with clarified 
fat or butter. Much of the success of the 
and 
basting. Fillets of plaice, lemon sole, or 


time pay us visits, 


dish depends on constant plentiful 
large whiting can be spread with stuffing, 
then rolled and cooked like beef olives; and 
inother method is as follows : 

Remove the skin from a large plaice, make 
an Incision down the centre of the back, and 
raise the flesh from the bone one inch on 
both sides. Make a stuffing out of 4 table- 
spoonfuls fine breadcrumbs, 2 teaspoonfuls 
lard or chopped suet, $ teaspoonful mixed 
herbs, a little and a 

vouring of salt and pepper, bound together 

Place this in 
the incisions, and lay the fish on a fireproof 


grated lemon rind, 


with an egg or a little milk. 


lish, with several pieces of dripping or 


butter on top. Bake for twenty minutes, or 


er if necessary. \ few minutes before 
erving sprinkle with breadcrumbs and baste 
ll with hot fat, and when the surface has 
delicate the dish 
in which the 
[ have the 


casserole cookery, and in no branch of the 


become a brown serve in 

fish was cooked 

oiten written ol merits ot 
ilinary art is a casserole more satisfactory 

than when used for cooking fish. 
Fillets of 


vhiting 


lemon sol plaice, haddock 


etc., seasoned with salt and pepper, 


nd spread with a thin layer of stuffing 
od and hake steaks can have the bones 
removed and the cavities filled with the 
uffing), are placed in the well-buttered dish, 
ttle stock (made from the fish bones) 
poured over, sprinkled with chopped pat ley, 
tightly covered and baked in the oven for 


twenty to twenty-five minutes. Or the 
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and 


( asserole, 


fillets, flavouted with Salt, 


lemon juice, can 


pepper, 
be placed in the 
covered with slices of tomato and _ pieces 
d baked in the same way. 


fish, 


Onions Can 


of mushroom, an 


onions with and 


small 


serole in 


Some persons lik 
round 
butter, and the 
pieces of fish rolled in highly scasoned flour 
and fried in the same fat. <A little white or 
brown stock or milk is then poured into the 


in this case a Iicw 
be fried in the cas 


casserole, which is covered and stood in the 
oven for half an hou 
Ihe butter or othe 


essential to casserole 


fat medium, which ts 
cooking, ymetimes 
when the 
fat, 


teamed 


quoted as an extravagance; but 


irying 


bre idcrumbs, egr, anda 


boiled ot 


cost ol 


or the sauce served with 


fish, is taken into consideration, it will be 
found that these generally exceed that of 
the ounce or two of butter used in the 


casserole. 
When fish is, as it should be in 
holds, other every 


day, it is often both convenient a 


ill house- 
served in some torm ot! 
nad economi- 
for two meals at the 
large 


will easily consume a fish weighing 5 to 6 lb. 


cal to order sufficient 


same time. For instance, a family 


in two meals, and, as a rule, a whole fish can 
for at least 2d. pet Ib 
There are 


be bought cheaper 
- numberless way 


than a “ cut.” 


ol using cooked fish. and several hich, with 
the aid of 


provide a 


potatoes, rice, macaronl, tc... 
ubstantial and palatable meal at 
a very small cost. Fish cake 
different fritters, kedjeree, fish 


hot and cold moulds callope dl fi 


flavoured in 
pies, 
and fish 


ways, 


curries are all so simple that they can be 
made by the inexperienced cook, and most 
of them only require re-heati for suppel 
or breakfast Here one such recipe 
American Fish Pie 

One pound of any kind of ceoked fish 
freed from skin and bone i carefully 
flaked, } Ib. cooked 1 i or rice, 3 
tomatoes, a teacupful of fine breack rumb 


flavoul 


$ teacupful milk, § oz. butter | 
ings are required utter a pie-dish, put in 
a laver of sliced tomatoes, then one of fish, 


and one of rice or macaroni well tlavoured 
with salt, pepper, and mace, Continue till 
the dish is filled, the last laver being ol 
tomatoes Pour in the milk, sprinkle thickly 


with breadcrumbs, place some littl 
butter on top, 
half an hour, 





























































The Turco at Prayer 
Ss yM readers were rather puzzled by 


the picture on the cover of my Feb- 
ruary 1 I am always sorry when a 
cover picture fails to tell its story at a glance. 
But put yourself in the Editor's place. I 
wanted bject that should bear on Religion 
{ Wat Obviously the general run of 
topical pictures of men fighting, the call 
to ari etc., were ruled out; the picture 
\r Chaplain preaching to Tommies 


to mv way of thinking, give an 


ness to THe Quiver, nor would 
it, fror n artistic point of view, make a 
What extraordinary fact, in 
tl extraordinary war, lends itself to illus 
trati connection with a magazine 
le to treat of religion Why, surely, 
the { Mohammedan soldier—British 
Indi r French Algerian—putting up his 
petit r success of arms In favour ofa 
Christ nation at war with the Commander 
of t Faithful Our artist, therefore, was 
instruct to depict a French Turco soldier 
savil evening prayers on the battle- 
fiel fo my mind, Mr. A. C. Michael, the 
rtist, | made an extraordinarily good 
pictur f the incident. Turn back to last 
mont] copy and see for yoursellt. 
Ro 


Times Change 
tig rs time for the man with fixed 
Iver since those August days 
were plunged into war we have 
the theories we held most 


stub the habits that were rigidly 
tx { entiments on which we prided 
ve all been shaken up, and in 
301 { fundamentally altered We do 
we nd again, to stand quietly aside 
afresh our principles, our 
fait ! ur hope to see what is the 
on which we may build 
I { Lent gives us such an occasion 
tunity all the more necessary in 

t rol momentous happenings. 
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Conducted by 


THE EDITOR 


Lenten Confession 


AP individuals, we all have our faults 
and failings to deplore and to for- 
sake; but at this time of Lent, what national 
sins of omission and commission have we 
to confess ? Certainly we have to acknow- 
ledge that before the war we had grown 
slack ; we had become too fc md of the easy 
way, too prone to seek for amusement, and 
too keen on the material things. The war 
has sobered us. Last month we dealt with 
the possible effect of the war on literature 
and on religion. Will it not also have its 
abiding effect on our national frame of 
mind ? 
se 

“Insularity ” 
W* have been apt to charge the Germans 

with an undue sense of their own 
importance. They have allowed themselves 
to grow up with the notion that they are 
the Chosen Race, that others are barbarians, 
that it is their mission in the world to spread 
abroad—with force if necessary—that Ger- 
man “ Kultur”’ which is the cream of the 
world’s civilisation. Is there not some cor- 
responding national failing on our side that 
we need to correct ? Now, I am honestly 
ready to admit that there has been very little 
of the “ Jingo” spirit in our nation of late, 
and that no rattling of the scabbard can 
be laid to our charge in connection with the 
origin of this war. We had our lesson in 
South Africa fifteen years ago; and if there 
was no panic mM August of last year, there 
certainly has been no tendency to maffick 
ing. But a common criticism made against 
this nation has been that of “ insularity 
We have been ready to boast that we were 
superior to “‘ those fo: eigners,’’ and we have 
not troubled what impression we made on 
foreign nations; we have been apt to 
despise the habits, standards, and feelings 
of foreign races whom we neither understand 
nor appreciate. Watch the Englishman on 
holiday on the Continent, and you will know 
what 1 mean. We remember how this “ in 












developed, about 


Boer War, into that splendid 


sularity 


isolation ’ 





lonel t was risk King Edward VII 

id a great deal to break down this atmo- 
here, and the war has gone a long way to 

f it finally For we are no longe1 
pectators, snugly secure in our little sea 
girt island, of the qu ls and strivings of 
the people on the other side of the thin 
trip of sea We re fightn shoulder to 
ilder with the Frenchman and_ the 


Belgian, and the Serb 
ifford to their part otf 
nor to despise them and thei 
thinking \ matter of lact, we 


erhood ol 


Russian, the even 


Minimise 


arms has 


reated a feeling ot unity and sympathy 
bond of understanding and good tellow 
p that w entire! l King betore lrue 
he belgian is of the Catholic faith, the 
I I in olten charge with “‘ atheism 
the Russian bel s to the Eastern 


Church. Yet we fight with them, trust them 
them. The war forced us to widen 


outlook ; 





chial, nor even 
appreciate th 
natlonalitics and 


<se 
The Charity that Comprehends 
me 25, § is to the and may we not 
A it this will be 





ren With u 


pre hension and 


ration 1 i Valuable ne and a Chr 
ne, and is capable of much wide 
! We relgi people have often 
r fb rrow,”’ and pet 
charge |] not been without 
t nl ] ich om otou has believe | 
r heart of heart that we are the 
that ul the pertect one 
ir denomination the only logical and ortho 
1 Church Now thi not the time when 
hou forgo our faith, or put aside 
: 4 princl re vital to ou 
But is it 1 the lesson of thi 
r that mere Insul nd exclusivens 
f little rvice t vorld, that there 
in the people whos« religious opiniot 
I itferent {1 r own, and whose 
practice re not ich as we h Ic] 
r ourselve We are beginning to 
t God has His purposes for the small 
vell as the great, that He has His 

I man of 1 well as tor 
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the time of the 


FQ_D Tarn : v 





mystic; that human nature is a 
affair Even the ne 
the grace to respond to hi 
must have at heart a substratum of 
which ts of real 


very varied 
CT-clOo- we ll who has had 


call 


food 


nation’s 


religious as well as national 


value “Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life tor his 
friends,’’ and hereatter it will be hard to 
condemn the although his faults may 


be glaring and oft-repeated. Che working 


oldie 


| 
man has risked his lite for us, the middl 
class man has thrown up his position at the 
call of duty, and the “ idle rich we have 
been apt to scorn have proved that the 
know the meanin of self-sacrifice The 
Frenchman has added patience to courage 


the Russian self-denial to fortitude, and 
the Belgian has « 
Verily, if there 


these days, there is mu humble 








If these men can act as heroes, of what have 
we to boast beside them ? 
<jJe 

The Gap in the Bond 

N this great bond of brotherh 1 there 
| Is a conspicuou vap \\ have ul 
meed of praise tor Belgium, Serb Jay 
as well as tor Ira nel Russia but wl 
Germany is ment ec it the best ve can 
niv b ( | t ! t | 
us Christi that ‘ hall pr I ! 
enemu that lL look to t 
dav when we | ible t { 
with those we ee reeted (hi 
brothers Phere 1 ereat deal in war t 
make us harden our hearts war inevitabl 
breeds distrust, hatred, vengeance ind | 
must confess that I ne ft I ! 
ficult to keep ¢ l in face ot me of th 
terrible traged { tl iwful busi: | 
us continue to » our ut t t 
tri le to 1 end tl ! - 
ent th honour t t at t 
ime time, in as far as we al I» et 
all turn our min iv" from tl bitt 
ness that cannot but tester, and learn that 
in this gigantic international « t t 
night the wror there 1 L foretast vl 
promise of the time when men sl | ! 
together with one | rt and one n 
to wage war but t ek peace a en it 
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Conducted by ALISON 








Motto. By Love Serve One Another 








y 


Y DEAR CHUMS—BOYS AND GIRLS 
Mr?" 


re two letters from Canada 


Vi t« ee them before anv othe 
] A wrot t before Christmas : 
I I r think I am 
I 
not ive! tin 
i Sunda » i cl tmas 
I : 4 ( dial ‘ We ire 
now | i yuite 
' d st for 
I 1 k of 
| It snowed last 
I en p. I. as 
I teint 1 \ Wha 
I n 
rive when IT write 
‘ ( I shall watel 
\ is tly longer 
the H N 
Ye ' ; oder 
t 1 
n It | I 
S t Wi i 
| | Wi 
ne t ( l 
a ( l ickly wit t 
I rm 
WW 1) Kat 1 » 
H ttl 
I \ ] t 
. " 
W t ss I Ss 
\W\ i nad 
nd t 
i f I 
! ‘ i 
( t 1 Helen I 
I l 
* ! l S 
I I Did 
I 
1 I i 
I 
( I OuIVEt Hlopu I 
I tt ! 





The photograph Violet mentions did not 
reach me; but I hope we shall have new 
cnes of both our girls before long 

Before going on to our Letter Box, a 
promise given last month must be fulfilled, 
I said you should hear about 


Some of our Dolls’ ““ New Mothers” 

While the dolls for the competition kept 
coming in I was looking forward to the day 
when I should again be “ One of Father 
Christmas’s daughters.”” It was quite im 
possible for me to take them all, But every 


one was given to some child or another. And 
each one w an senger of gladness in a 
poor hom Oh! it was a dismal, horrid 
day in London, that Wednesday before 
Christn lL) I wished I could have 
taken many th s besides dolls to all the 
homes I visited Yet I was sufficiently laden 
with a big attaché case in one hand and an 


umbrella in the other hand, and a large box 
under one arn 

piru CLARKI lainty baby doll went 
to Hilda S., a very severe heart case, a 
little girl who is going to a convalescent 
home, where, it is hoped, much good will 
be done for her She lives with her granny, 
who went to my sister’s office to say how 
delighted Hilda was with her present 

Isanper D N ue-velvet-coated lady 
was given to Lucy I. She has spinal 
trouble—has had to lie on her back for two 
vears, but is now able to walk just a little 

\lice H. was a little girl to whom I took a 


dollie last vear, and she still had its remains ! 


She is 44, and now can walk a bit, though 
wearing a special jacket which prevents 
entire freedom of movement What shall 
you call het l asked when Epiru Smtru’s 
big doll Wi npacked and being tuclic | 
by the new mother with awe! \ few days 


before, she had asked her mother why her 













own name was not “Ivy.” So “Ivy” be- 


and very joyous was 
the little child with her new possession. 
DorotHy Pratt’s doll gave intense joy 


came the doll’s name 


to a <-year-old little girl, Nellie C. She 
always will be a cripple, though clever treat- 
ment and a spinal jacket has helped her 
much. She was trying to “sweep the 


” 


mother 
the white-clad dollie 


kitchen for when I arrived, and 
had to be put away 
But, oh, the rapture 
I carried Nellie’s gay smile 
all the rest of the 


until she was washed ! 
of that first hug ! 
delight in vi 
dull day. 
fhe little dolls dressed by JEAN BeEst’s 
their already— 
fastened on their dresses in the manner of 
the Dutch babies Elsie Hibbard tells of in 
her letter. ‘‘ Alice’’ went to a little six- 
year-old infantile paralysis patient named 


ind ion 


rainy 


two friends bore 


names 


Grace. “ Elsie’’ gave huge delight to a 
mall rheumaticky girl whose mother is a 
widow. MAuUDE ARMstrRONG’s pink-frocked 
doll went to Caroline W., a_ ten-year-old 


She has been 


splint for about five years. 


in an extension 
Her father is at 


hip patient. 


the war 
MARGARET and Mary Davipson’s gilts 
given to two frightfully poor little 


One had been in bed for a month 


wert 


children. 


with meningitis ; En1p JonrEs’s long-clothed 
baby (so precocious, with its four top 


teeth !) became the treasure of a nine-year- 
mother, Lilian H., who has been lying 
extension splint (for hip trouble) for 
some years 

[ must not give any more particulars now. 
If individual competitors want them, they 
nay write to me for them. Now— 


Will you please say “*‘ Welcome !” 
to these New Members ? 








Dear ALI I s ld like to become a 

i t How, Whet nd Where Corner. l 

| QUIVER now, and my cousin, Margaret 

H n s told 1 t the How, When and 
W Corner,’ says IR! PHILLIPS (age 13, Berks 
ly peAR ALIson,—I thought I'd like to join 
How, When and Whe Corner, but have not 

S It it it wa ‘ for girls, but | see 

ure » memt wrote JACK MORGAN 

London), in a very well-written and interesting 


I have assured J ick that we have lots of 


boy member but th ire not such good 


rl pondent i ul I ali ! Tlow can 
we ke then up 
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friend in India 
soon. 

ALICE E. Wooprorre (Grenada) joins our 
growing numbers in the West Indies; and 
AGNES MILLINER (age 11) is an addition in 
Jamaica. 


from whom I look for a letter 


Joun PALMER (age not given; Mon 
mouthshire) says he likes the Corner “ very, 
very much. When is the next com 
petition ?’’ he ask 

EpNA BurGEs, one of our recently wel- 
comed members, says : 

“Next time I hope to be able to send a littl 
money towards our Fund. Tue& Oviver is a lovel 
magazine, and I am so interested in S me,” 


A Reminder to Subscribers 

The response to my plea at the end of the 
year for our Fund, I am glad 
very cheering. The shareholders’ list 
follow this letter. Study it, 
And will each Companion try to think well 
over the s and sce if it is possible 
for him or her to help this year, 
old ways. And perhaps some who have 
helped at all may find means of doing so 

We just want every bit of love and e 
thusiasm for our work that we can muster, 
remember. 


Lo show Vou, 
was 
will please 
busines 
fresh ol 


not 


Some Good Wishes for All, 
and Gifts for our “ V.F.” 





“I wish you a bright and successful New Year f 
vourself and the Corner! I am en ng a P.O. f 
5s., which is the profit on a d t id work tra 
cloth I sold to a friend,”’ writes Winnie We Lon 
don). “ How § are ir three prot s? Fan 
David now earnin sliving! Tu ems t i 
flown so quick! , fea nitt 
scarves for the soldiers. My little brot 
finished two very nicel 

With a gift of 3s. 6d. from Karun l 


herself, MARJoRIE HEARD (London) sent 
interesting letter, mostly about her brother, 
who had been at the Front and wa 
—a wrist being 
trenches, but while re 
the enemy helled. 
better, Marjorie. 


broken—not while in the 
| ting in a house tha 


We all hope he is 





“I told you in my letter t I n 
some scrap-books,” Aine W \ 
“I made tw ind they were all 
to tal ntot n, but v ns t thie 
would cost so m t nd t l 
not be worth w 1 to d wotild s 
more than t I id I N I 
Vil ip all t ld n that wa ven I na 
n ! | have 1 t 2 | 
\ ng it fort Fund, Last rl went t 
inew l, t {aranl rs ind I 
t I | 1 La i Thi 


hot 
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The Right Kind 





eeteenaiate 





Of a Boy 


—the son of a mother or 
daddy who insists on the 
right kind of food to 
back up the natural 
energy of youth. 


Ordinary food often 
lacks the elements that 
promote the sturdy growth 
and upkeep of the human 
body. 


Food that will furnish 
the organic elements needed 
—iron for the blood, phos- 
phate of potash for brain 
and nerves, lime for the 
bones, and the other natural 
salts of the field grains that 
build stout bodies and keen 
brains—is a necessity. 


All these body-building 
elements are found in 


Grape-Nuts 


Made from choice whole wheat and malted barley, it is 
scientifically prepared for easy digestion and quick absorption 


by the life forces. 


The crisp, golden granules have a delicate sweet taste, 
are ready to eat direct from package with cream or milk—a 
perfectly balanced food for both children and grown-ups. 

No wonder Grape-Nuts has become famous the world 


over— 





“There’s a Reason.” 
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It is important for you to know that 
Benger’s is not a pre- digested food, 
and it does not contain dried milk nor 
malt nor chemical food substance. 

It is a natural cereal food combined with 
natural digestive principles. It is prepared with 
fresh new milk, with which it combines to form 
a delicious food cream, assimilable to the most 
weakly digestion, and safe to give under almost 
all conditions, 












Food 


is for Infants, Invalids, and the 
Aged, and for all whose digestive 
powers have become weakened. 














Post free : to all who have the « are of 
Infants and Invalids, a 48-| ps B rklet 
—'* Benger’s Food z iH whee e It.” 












BENGER'’S FOOD, ‘Ltd, MANCHESTER. 


ee coe A.) 92, W best Syéney |! W.) 117, P 
National Drug & ( I wotG 


























=: GIVEN AWAY! | ARE S0SZ2R R—NO HINDRANCE —422 orders dispatched same day in 
a wr if ~~ CIVEN AWAY! | GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
REPEATED. { ~ -* THIS eer Crees nade n rece of P. 0. 








shed slute. 5 direct fr m ol 
ly Give ae ‘ /6 “ ‘PRUDENTIAL” REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF. GUINEA 


Two Car we a . 
Two Rugs 
for 






Art 

tall re 

t large 

enoug h to cover any 
ordi ary, ‘size ae room. 


FREE ‘RUCS 


tee A FEW " REMARKABLE 
TESTIMONIALS 

from our numerous patrons 
originals may be seen 











d from the Royal Palace, Stockh: 






ae “roy at coat str ate os - rain Ta ee ie of suet ets, Hearthrugs, Embro ide-ed Linen. and 
< ids, uilt b zinens 4 \ ’ \ 
Son «% Pe : ye te. le ne ang ec te ids, ove — intels, Lin le ums, Blankets, ‘. ; - 


F. HODGSON & SONS sc. agate WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. ji::'.si'*.ts 























































































_ - : , 1c — 
THE COMPANIONSHIP PAGES 
’ full all thi min Mother David w doing. Thank you so much for yout 
rt mi ntai i the weel bette 
Peon Knitty ritttet I tine 
S ula vol concert and mad From the West Country also came a gilt 
g t collection « °- veek tol and a long interesting letter from Dorotny 
put a penny in, and it an ints > , 1 
ithe sneis Ginn eid hea POWELL (South Wales) 
( “Was it not good news in the Christmas Corner 
BE) IDA JONES sent me 15s. as the re about David Dorothy remarks. “ As you said, of 
tt r$S.E.D 1 tl ial haekes — CUEESS WE US ON slacken our efforts although we 
sult O1 ,and their usual quarterly h one less to provide for. But it has just fitted 
| lift up for wus ! They had in, because, with all our eagerness, money is hard to 
os . . get By the way, I am enclosing P.O. for 3s rhe 
© collecting ards > tle ri ~ 
¢ cards, each little extra to my ordinary subscriptions is my Christmas 
a most excellent result. pudding luck. I notice that one of our Companions 
Ma or Mo.utr for short—WeEpB-WiL- 58s She has been knitting for the soldiers and sailors, 
ind wonders whether any thers of us are, At 
year-old little ¢ ompanton hool we are all doing something. I have done two 
\ ent mea happy letter, with helmets ind pairs of bed socks It is ever so interest- 
- “en | ' ing, and vou feel you are really doing some good if 
‘ . lb ind and an order for a vou sacrifice your own time for needlework. Ne 
B er mother wrote a kind fancy work has been done at s ] this term.” 
With 3s. 43d. inside, came a kind letter 
M Walker (Aberdeenshire) wrote — from Dora STEWART (London) 

for | on RoBertT, asku for a ; 

: ; Hill rhis is just a short note to wish a very happy 

» : a SHIN from him ind prosper vear both for vourself and our Cornet 

‘ | ApAH PoLLARD-U ROUHART I am able to send 1s. 44d. extra this time ; the shilling 

. I earned by et id. I collected in farthings, and 

| t moth Scottisl 0 . ; . 

, another CUSH COTE the 1d. was given m I am going to save all the 
farthings I get, and one of my friends is going to save 
ham for me ¢ 

, 1. i Plea th i ri 
le 1s. od. | ine” Writing from Jamaica, INEZ AGUILAR 
\d , and 3d. | got ina 
nev will be needed = Sat 
; nd Tow I ld ha “It was quite a pleasant surprise to receive your 
’ letter, as it seemed ages since I heard from you ; 
Younc (Worcestershire) and just at this time letters from England are even 
: more acceptable than usual. For although we get 
( ! ind good wishes, and news daily, and also see several English illustrated 
book papers, still we all like to hear how our own friends 
{P.O ie faring through this terrible and anxious time 
' t 1) lis now a to earn his I am so glad that vou have had good news of ‘ Our 
—— I iH Kok time I I When will we add another to the number 
Companton feel Will this awful war prevent us doing so just now 
I tt t I hope not I ld think help is needed more than 
1 I d ever—so many poor little children are fatherless 
Wishin r Corn Phe people on this side are doing all in their powet 
nt min il to help. So far, over £17,000 has been collected ; 
then there t ( i Fund, and that has reached 

Flower Money Again over £124. The first, and I believe the second, con- 

a4 a 1 ins and grape fruits have been 

, J ee ee ae ot . shipped All t s just a drop in the bucket; but 

jcs | 7 Isa a still, every little helps, and we are proud to do some 
, : : thing ft r brave soldiers and sailors (QWEN 
pte va " AGUILAR and Este Lewis were busy preparing fot 
- ; oe page On the Junior Cambridge, and Inez hoped they would 
Cone und d write during t lidavs.) *You will find enclosed 
7 oe ao / a P.O. for 2 please accept it ntinued Inez 
= pe $ wet “with love and all good wishes for a peacetul and as 
BLE : ng, but there aren't an jovous a season as can be spent 
J ki t t rvean 
— : t t Decembs I 1 hl Ivy SiEsseR (New Zealand) sent her sub 
; I n nd | am fond of het 
- , ld. but she is ag. S¢ription for two quarters, and a promise of 
When has beet a long letter soon And ELizAnetH MAR 
cody sgh Pynag at SHALI Perthshire) added another gift 
n nds just Yvonne Martin (Went) and ELEANOR 
, . : CHAMBERS - HUNTER Aberdeenshire) sent 
ceilts and notes of goodwill 
SOT Ss ‘ mokK came 
omersetshiu book can wo letters that gave me especial pleasure 
were—one from Mrs. MeCash, with a gift 
+ s2Ul ! from herself and CHARLIF, and with “ all 
\\ t it W 
' ow wheal w Pood wish and the following 














\ 


Bi 


her who gave me pleasure 


A Letter from another “ Violet” 


\W yl am en 6d. tor 4 
hul ! t I am not on 
( panior iys feel much inte ed 
page I ndid work vour | und 

loin and t por on Special Ettort 

I think, v d in spite of the many 
How nice to feel have given David a good 
ind that the the i well and | ipp\ I an 
Vv interested in little Violet, as it happens it 
name als With every good wish to your 

girls f their plans in 1915, I remain, A 





INMATHLEEN COLL’ (Canada) clear 
writin is on the next envelope |! 
le Jt contains T4s 

r tt l nd t 


We were lad t et them iy .¥ 
wal I do hope it 


isins in England wit! 


nt | in t of daddy's cousins are 

n England Baby walks and tall 

» Arm t I and Iam * Kackt 
t I ni It is nice to thin 1 
ind how mit thev are getting on l 
s from us t $2 of which we made on 
| t D Mos made | n 

! en N f us ive t t 

I I ted to dre i doll 

t t 


* Lost, Stolen, 


recently written 


number of my 





rayed ’’ members have 


to my deligh krTHer and Dori 
LAMB (Worcestershire) were two of thes« 
\ I h along t a 
; | hope Let \ ., 
| t and ¥ | 
\ Dori I ive a I 
H i 
) ul IKthel returned their collecting 


And they sent 


Aberdeenshire was 
after a long 


I ts) is I 
! S| tal it 
ng he Wonderland ” t 
J nti I ! 
\W n | I 


Life 





THE QUIVER 


hire) 


holiday in Wigtown | 


| matters 
vhat Cath 


interest- 


Happy 
touching the war ar 


ing letter is about And Jenny’s also is 
interesting She tells me 
The tea it l was ¢ tin t the 
Princess Mary Fun is I t Somethi ig 
to that as well as ot things, I} not much le‘t 
but I send vou Is but 
Cathie, Loo enclosed a {1 \¢ will 


from the h 
Macduft, too, came pl ure for 


cee 

Krom 
in the shape of a letter from GLal 
She tells how a large party of them were away 


at Aviemore when the war be | their 
holiday wa lenly stoppe | r has 
hurt the industry of their part otf the coast 
very gravel 

Herior Hlvuan MARK \\ GIRL 


Bupp (she sent a serap 
child; Girlie is helping with tl ‘ 


at an auxiliary hospital), Eri \\ H ( Aus- 


tralia AGNI HH \ | 1] \ Eb 
on, WINNIE ADAMS, JOAN Il | LIS 
BRISSENDEN, MARGARET DA \;: ARTAN 


HARDY, Mana 


\ustralia), ] D |e INA BURGES 
©. GRESHAM, WA and Erure kowat 
Luck KIRKLEY, MA \ r il ind 
other have writt letter \ cl lack of 
space alone prevents me q lo yo 
ill my best well t lal 
number whe o ki ( ! 


calendars, 1 Christi and New Year 


ereeting I am only sorry persot pl t 
thanks to « | ! in 
of thought ar none 


the k beli 
In a Dutch Church— 
Christening Thirty-eight Babies 
Here is part { low entertaining 
letter K1 I] 1) London Pen 


eTou ly 













































































THE QUIVER 


a fy TRE ECONOMY OF 
: ( We <7 ECKFORD’S SEEDS 


HE circumstances of 
this present year em- 
phasise a point which has 
been well established in the 
years during which 

Eckford’s Seeds have been 
bought and sown: namely,their ECONOMY. 
We have every confidence in claiming 
that Eokford’s Seeds represent the 
truest economy in gardening, and that 
should form a powerful addition to the 


many sound reasons why Eckford’s Seeds should 
' be preferr l vardeners who wish to secure the 
| ! m result with a minimum expenditure. . 
: t r in sowing seeds Certainly not to fill his 
ts with stunted plants, weedy growths, and 
. \ do iim at “‘ bare patches. No, his great hope is for an 
i undance of glorious bloom produced strong, he thy plants and a “ record’ 


tveget to secure these - wo is no que z that “‘quality” of seed counts first, 


“Tou may pay more ‘for seeds, but you cannot “obtain b better. 


Special Sweet Pea Collections for 1915. FREE 
Send a Post-card 
VILLA “4° COLL SSTION. =a ( 55 wana “o* COLL ESTION. . to day for a large 








lid range of Illustrated and 
tand cutting. Coloured Cata- 


f ea 


Price OG, yst Free for Cash particu 
: +S NEW SWEET PEAS 


for 1915, and con- 
“A” COLLECTION. , 
: EXHIBITOR’S = [ See ec, * ee \ | tains a’ full List 


| 4 e floweri 
\ A 
©10.6,! 














half 


ket ry. hee of ALL FLOWER 
er of seeds, AND VECETABLE 
SEEDS necessary 
\ for your garden. j 


We also send a specially written Booklet on the Culture of Sweet Peas FREE with each Collection 


HENRY ECKFORD, ©-8:##5:; TkeS»eet?es WEM, SHROPSHIRE. 


4 











& 6G, Post Prive for Cash Bike 

















Trade 
Mark. 


« |( FOOT'S BED-TABLE. | 


: : ot . 

To those suffering from BOILS, ABSCESSES, PILES, » | ~ Thz 
FISTULA, Fa'ty or Cystic TUMOURS, or any form of SKIN ; 
DISEASE, there is Na ure’s remedy in 


BURGESS’ Ry | _Adapta. 
«» LION OINTMENT 






























Ing It brings all the morbid matter to the surface, and heals 
ley from underneath not closing up to break out again. For that . , 
‘7 reason it is THE remedy for Varicose Ulcers f all Chemis's. Can be instantly raised, 
from 7}d., Is, l4d., ete. Advice gratis on describing case to the %, “3 lowered, ed t 
Proprietor, E. BURGESS, 59 Gray’s Inn Road, London. inclined. Exte nds wer 
bed mich, Or Mir, and 
Send Id. stamp for sample. Colonies, 2d. aps 4 Table a 
Se f rea y LY “. — 
: 7 Y 
ol ed 
{ During and after INFLUENZA he er 
} Dr Ridge Pater oked Food is inv»luable pre ton re 
5 it t s tl ‘iy rithout taxing the Fe th , . 
{ t pre s the awful depression and 7 pe vag 
; th effects w h so often follow an attack. Comprises Bed-Table, 
Reading Stand, Writing 
Doster wa it every where. Table, fel Resi, Sewing 
r Work 1 le ta Easel, Card ible, etc. 

} n with I ed W Top £23 76 

{ Dr Rid 5 F d Be: 3: Dat le Tray and Automat 
j e _ h as iinstrated) .- ; £115 0 
Z No. 3.—Compiete as No. 2, but Polished Oak Top an 260 

The fast thing at night Ridge’s 980. 4.—Complele as No. 2, but Polished Mahogany Top ee 

the nerves, warms the body Oe Oe ome ind all Metal Parts Nickel-plated £3 30 

A Bo. G—Complete as No. 4, but including Detachable 
in F i Beas £312 6 


. 50 YEARS’ REPUTATION. Carriage Paid in Great Britain. Write for Booklet A 24 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept. A 24), 
@ 171 New Bond Street, London, W. an 





Tins 6d., 1/-, 2/- ent 4/- 


im, 
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During the Changeable 
Weather the Complexion 


if neglected will soon lose its 
fresh and dainty appearance, but 
if BEETHAMS LA-ROLA is 
regularly applied, the skin gradu- 
ally becomes impervious to any 
injury from weather and tem- 


perature extremes. 
BEETHAM'S 


may be greatly IM- 


PROV ED. by jet effectually prevents and removes all Roughness, Red- 
c ch of oa oO Nose . . . . 
San” “cee dices 2 ness, Chaps, Irritation, &c., and wiil keep the skin and 

















PALE 
COMPLEXIONS 


serfectly na 1 ti ° * P °° 

Sowa agg, fh calla complexion in a permanently elear and healthy condition. 
tell it is artificial. t 

co F ty fa In bottles 1/- and 2/6, of all Chemists and Stores. 











i M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM. 























WHY PAY SHOP PRICES? 


All goods sent direct from Factory to Home. 


Show Rooms: 
Do you know that practically ALL Bedsteads are made in Birmingham ? 62 MOOR ST. 
Why n t then | uy one direct from the workman’s hands in a_ perfectly | 
new condition? I also supply BEDROOM SUITES, SITTING- HT [Ip 
ROOM SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, Ke., 


at very LOW PRICES, payable in any way that will suit you. My , 
lists contain a very large assortment of most recent designs. ga 4 = r 
Prompt despatch. Packed free. Carriage Paid. ep : “ag 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH, OR dyes TO SUIT BUYERS’ CONVENIENCE. Sled 
Send post-card to-day for Illustrated Price Lists(POST FRE F). 


























CHAS. RILEY, Desk 17, 0 Street, BIRMINGHAM. —_—_e Special Attention given 


to Export Orders. 








Your soldier friend must have one. Give him a “Sunica,” the best British Glass. 


BEST BRITISH PRISM BINOCULARS. 


WATSON'’S@y ‘7 “SUNICA.” 


The War Office 3 Reguiation Model. 


Combines ideal qualitic ‘ quality i the finest. 





i rb wl brill ant defi 
The Dull Weather Glass. 
PRICE, with Lanyard, in SOLID 
LEATHER CASI with Belt I ps, 
£6 : 10: O post fre 
M lifying’ power liameter 
post free ~ British made at Barnet, Herts. £7:0:0, “to 
W. WATSON & SONS, Ltd., Manulacturers of Binoculars and Telescopes, Wholesale and Retail. Contractors 
Established 1837. to the Admiralty and War Office, 
Works: HIGH BARNET, HERT 313 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Ideal Present for a Soldier. 


























wer 
"© 


= 
remrON meen 





Last n t had at i Literary Society a lantern 
lect H 1. It was extremely interesting ; es- 
is I have been there and could recall 

t ip is I watched the picture f the place 
1 kr I saw a church, whi made me 
n Sunday, when on seeing a con 

f carriages outside the church, I, 

tr thought IT would get away 

i ing on, thinking that most 

t to a wedding; but to my 

n rs rmon and ngzing, ete., 

t to be christened, eacl ving 


nned on the tront of its frock 


New Competitions for You 

U1 | , I could not award any prizes 
is Letter Competition, as so 
re received. Most of you were 
ppose, to write to our children. 
under 14 years) look out 
or me in their New Testaments as many 
can find on “ Peace ” ? The 
vel th book, chapter, and verse given 
cleat to be written out and arranged 

vour favourite of all first 
you like it best I shall 


neatness and niceness of the 


ao 


| arrangement when deciding on 
t ‘ T nncerTrs 
interested in knowing what 
bn nd girl friends are doing to help 
I ition at this time. Many of us feel 
o litth Perhaps we can help 
Various ways by saying & 


Ww tryl to serve. This is the thought 


THE COMPANIONSHIP PAGES 


which makes me suggest the Seniors’ Com- 
petition—not any wish to encourage bragging 
or conceit. Will you ALL write me ‘‘ How 
1 am Trving to Serve” letters of not 
more than 500 words ? Please note that I 
do not want Lists of socks and vests that 
have been knitted, but an outline of all 
kinds of help—your own thought, attitude, 
and influence, as well as practical effort. 

I wish each Competitor to give a pen 
Che letters 


will have a certain intimacy, and any printed 


name, for use in the magazine 


will be under cover of the pseudonyms, sO 
natural shyness will not be outraged. We 
are “ out to he Ip each other by suggestion 
and encouragement, remember. All letters 
must, of course, have the writer’s own name, 
age, and address on for my information. 
(By the way, will Companions always put 
When Christian 


names only are given considerable trouble 


their surnames on letters ? 


is sometimes caused, especially in the case 
of letters containing money.) 

All these Competition entries must reach 
March 31st 


abroad. Foreign members have the usual 


me by except those from 
month extra. 

Now believe me, with thanks to all for 
your help in various ° 
ways, your very alfiec- 
tionate Companion, 


PI LAAAALALALAAAALAAAALALAAAAAAAAAALAAAAAAAAAALAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA LA dhhhehhhhuhhahabababahabababadatabebababebadadal 
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Tl f wing is our account from Octobet 


I t doit 

1? i fo 
| 

| N nd) ‘ » 

| o 1 

t (Cape ¢ nv) oO 2 
I S Oo ‘ 
! ) 
‘ 1 oO 
) I ) 
, Zealand) ‘ e 4 
! I o 
, 
| — } ) 2 { 
| ‘ I ’ 
I ‘ o ¢ 
| ‘ 1 oO 
\ 1) ‘ ih 
I | ri ‘ 6 

hat 1) thy Collver (Canada) 

S2 orm o 


extra) 


COMPANIONSHIP FUNDS 


1st to December 3Ist, 1914: 


is. d 

Edith Penn es o* eo 0 28 O 
M MeCa ind Charlie .. es +. OF O 
kIsie Hibberd ‘ : a a a ae 
Jenny and Cathie Gardnet ‘ — 
Doris and Ethel Laml C.B . e- ) | 3 
~ een e Friend eo . 0 2 6 
Adah Pollard-Urquhart o 2 6 
vonne Thorpe Martin e ¢ sg 

Isabel Dol n . . oi oO Ss Oo 
Isabel Young (C.B.) - ~—: eS 
Ivv M. Slesser (New Zealand) : co ee ae 
Elizabeth Marshall - ~~ Oe es 
Dorothy Powell - oO ’ 
nid and Ida Jones oe os oo £00 
Robert Walker ee oe o @ 8° 
\ilie Welsh (Australia) _ cs @2& 2s © 
Marv Webb Williams ee ee ee 0 0 ( 
Marjorie Heard ° oe oe — © 3.4 
Alison oe oe oe oe - - 
#10 13 ) 


Philip's ex] nses, May to Nov., 1914 +» IO IO O 














THE CRUTCH:-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 


By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


The Upward Trend 


|? is not for the ordinary mortal to criti- 
cise the hymns that are sung in the 


inctuary it is enough for him to lay 
it ] heart on whatever is good and help 
1 in them vet, a dream will come 
rough the multitude of business, a vague 





some state- 
There is 
t favourite line, for instance, ‘* Change and 


Happily for his 


ler as to the correctness of 
ments will steal over us at times. 
iy in all around I see.” 


mind—one never knows his mer 


no reader of this page 1s ever likely 
© have heard me sing ;: 
near me when I joined with others in chant 
he could hardly 
ut ile I laid all due 
( nge,”’ I 


but if anyone were 


fail to remark 


this line 





( mphasis on the 


whispered, as it were 


Change and Decay 
For I have 

1, though I would mn 
hint it to the good man in 
t seer to me—I 


that 
t for the world even 
bor 
vith humuility—to 


some misgivings about 
the pulpit 
sav if 


ralising too much from some un 
Dted fact It ull right if we are 
ot autun the fruits of the 

of peor little man’s mortal lot at 


é t but is it true, exactly true, about 
I trend of the world It is here 
re | have m ( e misgiving. So fat 
| read histe or taken a curso1 
of ¢ ts and ] in ny own time, 
l ot change and decay in all around I 
I t change an led progres 
I the orld | 





co but to many this would 
not attempt 


will do it 


At the beginning of this year I had the 
the joyous 
! 


1,300 Ragged School Children 


honour of proceedings 


opening 
of a cluster of 


in the Guildhall, to get a right good tuck- 
in, with lots of Christmas pudding and 
Christmas presents, and to witness enter- 
tainments by smart Boy Scouts and a bevy 


of pretty girls dressed up Britannia, 
and all our 
t of the sumptuous treat 
defrayed from far-ott 
Brit 


such an occasion before 


Belgium, France, other brave 


allies ; the whole co 
being lands, princi- 


Victoria h Columbia, as on many 


pally 


Change for the Better 

What struck me most, however, was the 
change for the 
these poor wee 
mondsey and White 
to assist at most of the 


better which had come over 
Hoxton, Bei 


It was my 





Walls 
good fortune earhest 


to children 


entertainments of the 


in the historic Guildhall some twenty year 
o, When it was 1 t diiti t to preserve 
unvthing like order among tl mall street 
rchins and rl Now, howe t! are 
as good as gold the mere lifting of a hand 
1 ullicient to ¢ peritect 
matter ho n their pirit 
ul be ch out { hie \ I the 
eemed to kno the rope tanding at 
attention while the ord Mayor the Lady 
Mayoress, the awesome Ma Bearer, the 


gorgeous City Marshal, and all the rest of 


the most notable retinue ma he tour 
with solemn step and slow, round the guests ! 
I-verything htful inal { it 
should have bes Hlere \ ‘ but 
the Opposite ot aec and for t ve are 


largely indebted to the quiet work of the 
Council Schoo 
The othe 


yy ditterent It marked tter | 


lave received in 1 monthly | et, from 
t lady joni Crute] Kind 

League. Wit blunt begu 
b LV I old, crabb resident 
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eX<cmem — SKNCOMMOr 
Poon] lor Baby 





rel 
Apart from pod actual detriment to one’s 
sans teeth, stale tobacco, as you know, gives a | 
most unpleasant taint to the breath, equally 
ter objectionable to oneself and_ friends. 
Ordinary tooth powder cannot help you 
much—T.M. Smoker's Powder can. 
, 
T.M. Smoker's Tooth Powder 
is not iary Tooth Powder, It is the 
it only P ler that absolutely removes at 
once all trace of nicotine, smell, and 
taste; cleans the tecth perfectly, leaving 
them beautifully smooth, There is no 
grit toinjure the enamel. Itis a strong 
ant tic which removes from the mouth 
t “bite” so often felt by smokers, 
Instead there is that clean, healthy taste 
t 1s made T.M. so popular with both 
idies and gentlemen, 
' The Best Tooth Powder for All Purposes, 


Of all Chemists and Stores, 6d, per tin, 
or t free from the Proprietors as under, 





\\ | 


aaa | na 
Cala Soap 


re ve the dark Tartar and Tobacco Stains 
at once and make white, glistening teeth, Last 

When distressed, restless 
and sleepless because of 


many months, 
rashes, itchings, irritations 
The Secret of my 


Cost but od. each. 
Of hemists and Stores, or Post Free from 
and chafings. No mother 
~ BEA TY CHARM | 1 
‘. WwTY Cran need buy these fragrant, 
| 



























P. CHIVERS &@ CO., Ld. § 











THOS. CHRISTY & CO. (Dept. 6 ), Old Swan Lane, 
L . 
WL. fea. Sk Fon Cowuccon Wa supercreamy emollients un- 


ONDON, E.C 
Wou you posse a lovely skin, free : : 
til she tries them. 






ih MASSag the face, 
with it Lhe effect 1s 


S 


nt a Se | 
a Wrinkle” ial other Traces ot Wark 2¢ SAMPLES FREE *& 
| , Jove on ee Cutteura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 


BEAUTY’ 5 FEET. piace Mapes s macie c conn PLASTER throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 








an depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
feet to then Na tural beauty. | Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London, Eng.; R. 
t e 9/2, only from ‘Towns & Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
M. F. THOMP N ( sist and Skin Specialist | ‘Town; Muller, Maclean & Co., Caleutta and Bom- 
$0 ’ . ——s | bay; Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 
17 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
ie SRE, 
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WELCOME THE RHUBARB! 


with the ever - welcome 


BIRD’S Custard. 


Wr » does not rejoice when the 
Rhubarb comes in? The 

way it re-awakens the appetite 
proves that the system needs the 
healthful Rhubarb yet to make 
it really delicious and agreeable 
you must serve it with 


the Nutritious Custard 


Notice how it takes the “edge” away from the 
Rhubarb flavor, and how prettily it mingles with the juice, 
making the dish almost irresistibly tempting. 


See how the children enjoy their Bikp’s 
Custard and Rhubarb It does them good! 
Pkts. 2 for '4d. Boxes 4d & 7}d. Large 84d Tins. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE TO FATHERS & MOTHERS 


You want your Baby to continue in 
good health when weaned. Don’t you? 


Then give it a basin of 


ROBINSONS 


“PATENT” 


CROATS 


“IN POWDER FORM” 

















morning and evening (made with milk) and it will have sound teeth 
and a sound constitution. 


Nearly 100 Years’ Reputation. 
Send for Free Booklet, ‘‘ADVICE TO MOTHERS.”’ 


(Dept. Q) KEEN, ROBINSON & CO., Ltd., London. 












THE CRUICH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 


this description quite caught 


followed, as it is, with some very loving 

vor | deeds concerning poor children. 
What ed me was to see the upward 
modern woman's sense of 

n 1 r fine mingling of the grave with 

lf, it was like the taking of 

not a great advance, yet 

ogress. 1¢© woman of to-day still takes 
thing eri ly, but more, I think, than in 
does she accomplish her noble 

ion | not taking herself too seriously. 

S | rame of herself with a smile, 
l es to be a key which opens 
of others, and before the doors 

can be closed again she has 

r me sweet truth or argument 
med to stay | regard this 
L sl et very clear proof of advance 
lor | r and fuller confirmation one has 


what women are doing to- 


itions that are at war. 


Loving Care for Little Cripples 


But ymeone may fairly ask : ‘* What 

‘ ot to do with the Crutch-and 

Kinds Le r \ little, I hope, but 
t {1 I shelter myself behind the 

vho often wandered from the 

to the heart There are so 


meant to point out of the 

r clildren which has been 

‘ lands, and the kindly way in 
il instinet that is in every 

ht about the new-found 

th the littl ones ° but 

a bright invention has been 

for t of funds, all the wise things I 


the start must now pass 


ll I take for a jumping 
our is emphatically the 

( ld ind oa the world has 
kened to the fact, what 
ren who are weakest and 
ttle cripple Poor things, 
flering is one of their chief 
they cannot obtrude them 
nor put themselves in 

even kind souls who are 

» for the most part these 
to be as caged birds, known 
» reside near them It is 

the Crutch-and-Wkindness 


London alone there are 





more than twelve thousand of them under 
the loving oversight of the Ragged School 
Union; and what the League aims at is to 
raise up In some part of the world a friend 
for each of these small cripples—a_ friend 
who shall write him or her a letter once a 
month. rhis comes within the range of 
everyone, wherever living, or of whatever 
age or circumstances, and anyone desiring 
further particulars about the League may 
have it for a stamp from Sir John Kirk, 
J.P., Director, Ragged School Union, 32 
John Street, Theobald’s Road, London, W.C, 


NEW MEMBERS FOR THE MONTH 


Miss Mabel Allen, Sealand, near Chester ; Miss Elsic 
M. G. Anderson, Harrow, W.; Mrs. R. Anderson, 
Selkirk, Scotland 

Miss Mabel Bacon, Churchdown, Gloucester ; 
Edward and Alfred Beaver, Whippingham, Isle of 
Wight ; Miss Edna Black, Putney, S.W.; Mrs. Brad 
ley, Clackmannon, Scotland; Miss Magda Brown, 
Langside, Glasgow Miss Mary Brown, West Nor- 
wood 

Misses Oli E. F. and Ruth Clark, Margate ; Miss 
Margaret Cockburn, Goodmaves, Essex; Mrs. Coe, 
Norwich Miss E. Cole, Halesworth; Miss Martha 
Cooke, Virginia, U.S.A 

Miss Margaret Dobson, Kensington, W.; Miss 
Hermione Dugdale, Thundridge, Herts 





Mrs. Evans, Sunderland 


Miss Cat Fa Bridge-of-Weir, Renfrew, N.B. ; 
Misses Dorotl Nancie, and Gordon Fidler, Wetheral, 
Isle of Wight ; Miss Lena Fitzpatrick, Ennis, Ireland 

Miss Agnes Gibson, Cat it, near Glasgow 

Mi Harris, Munford, Nortolk 

Mi Rosa J p, Nether Edge, Sheffield 

Miss Dorothy Lillicrap, Plymouth 

Mrs und Miss Winifred Macarthy, Burnham, 
Some t M Eadie Mackay, Glasgow Misses 


Grace E. and L. J. Masters, Tunbridge Wells; Miss 
| vwside, Glasgow; Master Morgan, 


Mr. M. J. Perrett, Bitton, near Bristol; Mrs. H. A, 


und Miss Violet Pratt, Crowhurst, Sussex 

M Mabel Rit ( shill, Glasgow Miss | 
Rood se, G rsal, York 

Miss A M. Shavler, Woodst Oxon M 
Ma iret S Newlands Glasgow Miss | 
ste] n 1 Haltw Northum land Miss 
Jane Stew ( Glasgow Miss ¢ tine M 
Strachan, Penzat Miss Kathleen M. Strange 
Oundle, Northant 

Miss Ik hirtle, Stratford: Miss Dorothy 
Phen n. Shettleston, Glasgow; Miss Blanche I 
Pury Kensington, W 

M et VM. Wel West Norwood; M Eva 
West, { klad 


Miss Ethel L. R. Young, Pollokshields, Glasgow 
r, per Miss MacColl, Durban, 5. Africa 


Miss I Pav, Miss Ella MeCullogh, Miss Isabel 
Ashcroft, and M Irene Avard, per Miss Simpson 
















SAFE SHELTER 
FROM THE STORM 


By 
AMY B. BARNARD, L.L.A. 


The long winter is drawing to its close. Soon the spring will be upon us, but we ‘ 



























are not past the time of the storm. This article tells about some shelters from the 
storm—not all on the coast. 

Shapers who ramble about our cities now accommodates some 320 boys and 140 
not only along the highways, but off — girls, all fatherless or with disabled fathers, 
the beaten tracks, come up against a The school is not an industrial one, but 
grievous fact. They find that, ina land re- a home where orphans of skilled workmen, 
wned for happy homes, there are men and clerks, small tradesmen, industrious men 
omen, boys and girls, and infants in arms whose families ought not to drift to the 
who have nothing worth calling ‘ home.” workhouse, are maintained and educated to 
Mere human drift are they, sheltered in begin life at fifteen. They get plain and 
ms hired at 1s. a night. There are re- ample food, and proper rest and exercise. 
vectable orphan children with no prospect <A visitor is sure to be interested in the big 
i roof to cover them other than that of dormitories and playgrounds, the central 


the workhouse. And along the extensive 

st-lines of our islands, brave fishermen 

mine-sweepers are risking their lives on 

tossed seas, homeless so that they 

may provide fish for others, and guard thi 
of their fellow-countrymen, 

lender-hearted men and women with the 

| to help long ago set about doing what 

could to provide as homely shelters a 

ble for just such these. In thinking 

ell fiorts a sentence of Michael Fairless 

I I to mind ‘To have hope is to call 

Bl 1 ind to have Love ts to work 

Shelter for Orphans 

Surely love ha orked a miracle since, 

150 yeal twenty orphan boy 

nty orphan girls were gathered into 

e at Hoxtor there to be educated and 

1 1 for If vendence. The home 

rfl ed i the inmates were 

rred to a hou In the City Road 

\{te re event, cal they were 

ed » muc bigg r premises, the sub 

tial institution on Haverstock Hill, now 

I the Orphan Working School and 

\lex ! Orphanage which every Lon- 

Cl sul visit some time or other to 

r \ t a moder orphan home is 

\ than once it has been enlarged, and 


taf 
$10 


the and the 
lovely chapel with its stained-glass windows. 


heating, up-to-date kitchens, 


Small wonder the traditions of the school 
have a beneficial influence on the scholars. 
At Margate there is a convalescent home 
where the babies remain until brought to 
the junior branch at Haverstock Hill. 


This junior branch with its fifty little boys 
and girls under ecight, all bright and healthy 
should be, is altogether a 
Last Christ- 
mas twenty-four little people had won prizes. 


as English children 
happy plac e for work and play. 


Iwo girls and a boy recited charmingly, and 
the letters written unaided by the three best 
would have put many a lad of twelve to the 
blush. In one of the corridors, dancing 
attendance on a statf maid, was a wonderful 
baby of 2} ul ith rosy fat cheeks and 
confiding ways that spoke volumes for fe» 
happy home. Her father was a porter at 
Windsor, and little Ena owns for xiparents 
Prince and Prinecss Christian, With glee she 
showed her best boot her cot with basket 
at the foot for her little nightie, folded by 
herself. The dear mite won a prize for use- 


fulness. 


Serving at the Front 


At least cighty ld boy ire known to be 
serving in the war and it ts ple ising to hear 
that on the outbreak of hostilities the 


vovernors decided to take mto the orphanage 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS 


7 ‘The Quiver"’ will receive and acknowledze any Donations or Subscriptions for the 
undermentioned Charities that ave forwarded to him, addressed La Belle Sauvage, London. E.C. 











» 


(Founded by Dr. Stephenson) 
Chief Offices—104-122 City Road, London, E.C. 
Principal - - - Rev. W. HODSON SMITH. 


Treasurers—J. R. BARLOW, Esq., J.P., 
Col. and Ald. Sir CHARLES WAKEFIELD, D.L., J.P. 


THE WAR 


has led to abnormal demands on our resources, and 
we continue to receive a number of children left 
without proper guardianship. We believe that 
our friends will approve our action, and send us 
Special Donations to meet increasing expenditure. 
Gilts of Clothing are always welcome. 


Remittances should be addressed to the Rev. W. Hodson Smith, 104-122 
City Road, London, E C., and crossed “ London City and Midland Bank.” 

















THE WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 


is saving 


The Nation's Helpless Children 


Will you help 
by some self-denial this 
Lent ? 
4,600 little ones now in the 117 Homes. 
Gifts will be gratefully received by 
Prebendary Rudolf, Old Town Hall, 
Kennington Road, London, S.E. 


Chegues and Postal Orders should be crossed and made 
payable to Waifs and Strays Soctety 


oe & Fallen 


London Female Preventive and 
Reformatory Institute, and Mid- 
night Meeting Movement. 

Maintains 
Six Homes, and an 
Open-all-night Refuge for a 


young women and girls, anc 


The Church Army 


RECREATION HUTS 


for Field Camps, manned by 
keen and obliging Evangelists. 
Cost £250 for 70 x 25 (lined). 
Cost of Week's Working £2. 


RECREATION ROOMS 


for lonely sailors’ and soldiers’ 














wives in garrison centres. 
Cost £100 equipped for six 
months. News and welcome by 
cheery Sister. Week's cost £2. 


Tents blown down. 











100 more Huts urgently needed. 






Other useful work. 
£15 needed daily. Kindly help us. 
} London County & Westminster, 2 Hampstead Kd, N.W 


W. W. THOMPSON, ‘ ary 
200 Euston Road, London, N.W. 





Our Hospital in North France is crowded. 





Cheques crossed ‘Barclays’, to Prebendary Carlile, 
Headquarters, ‘Bryansion Street, Marble Arch, 
London, vu ° 
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tary contributions of t 
For 157 years the Or; 


Haverstock Hill, 


fatherless childre 
useful, 


tute 
self - supportin 


women. During all it 


Will you help 


funds. 


Alexander Grant, 





depends day by day upon the volun- 


School and Alexandra Orphanage, 
London, N.W., 


has been engaged in training desti- he 


the work has been most successful, 
but it is now restricted by lack of 


contribution to-day to the Secretary, 
73 Cheapside, 
, London, E. 
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he charitable. 


han Working 


n to become a 
g men and 
s long history 
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SUPPORT IS 
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not 
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by sending a 


Agent 
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nly a the Cha 
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| “i know your duty 
will be nobly done.” 


rHE 


KING, August 6, 1914. 
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t 
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Colonial and 
Continental Church 
Society 


URGENTLY NEEDED, 


Pp 


‘AFRICA, w 


CANADA 


the ¢ 


At NRALIA, 






















Patrons: 


GIFT to 





The Director: 


AND 


THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING 


Sir JOHN 


32 John Street, Theobalds Road, W.C. 


Orders sh 


nnual Rep 


be 
rt (6d ) 


ould crossed ‘* Barclay 


sent on application 


valescent and surgical treatment, moral and religious 
this Society is so well organised and ready to supply. 


Please help to maintain this work by sending A GENEROUS 


RAGGED SCHOOL UNION 


AND THE QUEEN. 


Vice-Presidents: Th: ARCHBISHOFS OF CANTERBURY and of YORK. 
the BISHOP OF LONDON, and others. 
HE SOCIETY has served the cause of London's’ Poorest 
children during 70 years. 
THE WAR has not lessened the need of food, clothing. con- 


training—which 


KIRK, J.P., 


ge 
SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 
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ey | ldren of non-commissioned officer 


l, also every child accepted as 


candidate for the next election without 

ld boys, it appears, love to return to 

the orphanage and point out to their chil- 
1) y's bed” in the old dormitory. 
Mothet f the orphans send very grateful 
letter r the care bestowed on the children. 
ne f them writes, ‘‘ I would like to ex- 


titude for all that has been done 

or mv b the vears of care and teaching 
and I sincerely trust that 

will never forget the debt he 

wes 1 ool matron and master, and, 


t restl upon the nation 
| children, mat of them 
thers with nam« ‘ the 


Storms in a London Parish 


\ pari with only one maid- 
liv it the doctor’ Phes 
) vision of dull, dirty 
brave etforts of the Rev 
of St. Barnabas Vicarage 
1 N., and hi helper .tomake 
l wretched a district of 
can find away from the East 
| rabl tunted children playing 
flow ] es with curtaink 
i \" ire below the rail 
t if cl t 
! 1 but t rity 


SAFE SHELTER FROM THE STORM 





of the inhabitants just hang on to life, livine 
from hand to mouth and struggling to turn 
an honest penny What they would do 
without the two mission halls in charge of 
one of those hero-workers of the London 
City Mission, without Mr. Swainson’s Bible 
Class with its thousand members, without 
the Bands of Hope, Sunday services, Sunday 
Schools, mother’s meetings, dispensaries and 
convalescent home at Broadstairs, it would 
be hard to say. At a pinch, the church, 
working in conjunction with the mission, 
helps many a distressed family that is being 
submerged. In the street where the Queens- 
land Mission Hall is located there are small 
houses 
where 200 
families 
rent a_ tur- 
nished(!) 
room apiece 
at Is. a 
night, the 
mone y 
earned at 
some casual 
jobat a coal 
depot, rail- 
way works, 
street 
sweeping or 
what not. 
Under such 
conditions 
the Mission 
Photo: S. Davey. Hall is the 
nearest ap- 

proach to “ home” that can be found 

In that very street since the war broke 
out the missionary has persuaded seventeen 
couples to marry after the man had enlisted. 
For three or four families to sleep in one 
room is nothing uncommon ; yet even here 
two dozen reclaimed men and women have 
entered on the work of helping others still 
lost to self-respect and decency. 

Some twelve months ago the missionary 
became interested in a family whose home 
was naught but one of the furnished 
rooms,” Femporary help was given, and 
a few articles of furniture were provided 
for a more permanent abode; the couple 
were confirmed at the church. The hus- 
band has now enlisted and gone to the 
front 

Here is another case where a helping hand 
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Not 
soldiers 


only fishermen but Jack 


welcomed at 
ired 


Fishermen 
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and 


have been 
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have shi body-belts, 
ock transferred 
from east to west have been glad to Occupy 
beds the tutes, attend tl 
services and lantern lectures 
and receive medica 


tutes, and gilts of 


mittens and 


in insti 


religious 
letters, 


e 
write 
1 and surgical treatment, 
as well as profitable literature 
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FIRE: 
Simple Cont: t Latest Concessions 
Loss of Prot ; 

ACCIDENT: 
Attractive P 


Burglar { 
Fidel iran 
O ( 
npioye Mpen L l 
Live Sto 
MOTOR CARS 
MARINE: 
Alle I 
Send to latest terms, et to 
London & Lancasbire Fire Fusurance Co., Ltd 
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Dt J.Collis Brow 
CHLORODY 


THE RELIABLE FAMILY MEDICINE 
Doctors and the public in all parts of the world have 
used it with unvarying success for over 60 years. 


THE BEST REMEDY KNOWN FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 





Acts like a charm Effectually cuts short attacks of SPASMS, 


in DIARRHEA, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, 


and other bowel \ true palliative in NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
complaints. 


KHEUMATISM, GOUT. 
Of all Chemists 


Always ask for a 
“DR. COLLIS BROWNE.” 
































WHITE LIQUID PETROLEUM 
” ODORLESS 


"seine = = 


RADE MARK REGISTERED) 


HITE Liquid ‘* Vase rel been used for many years with 
t t t itisfaction, both by physicians and surgeons in 


THE SAFE 
AND BES 
APERIENT 





f various disease Recently it has ceeeatael 
world-wi ttent by its use as a mechanical lubricant in chron 
and g tipation and stasis, It has also proven valuable {i 
the relief of nd standing adhesions and many diseases pertaining 
to th t alimentary canal and intestine is well as tor use i 

bd 1 in chronic and rheumatoid Arthritis, 
Ky " t vassages and the intestinal tract, the White J 
\ fers a ire relief in cases of Flatulence and 
Dy t i lt a st in overtaxed vstem to free itself of undue 
burder t late nutriment trom tood, and to expe the wastes 
nd poisor he body in a pertectly free and healthy manner, and 
is a useful t which may be sately employed for the youngest 
of infant White Liquid \ . is th riginal liquid paraffin 
» widely used {i recommended by the medical protession, 


it cannot be too strongly urged that all due precaution 
is necessary in employing any curative agent internally. 
Hence it ie well worth while insisting upon the Chese- 
brough Company's White Liquid “Vaseline.” 


Im bottles, 1/-, 1/9, and 2/6. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. (Consolidated), ** "txson:"* 


the many sovereign uses of Vaseline (in all tts varisties) post nm vecetpt dim card. 
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THE EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


OVER FORTY YEARS 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, 
REFRESHING & INVIGORATING 


THERE is nm pler, safer or 1 ‘ ea h ll, bi 
natural mea t ri ot dat e matte t epressing 
the pir \ 
iT 1S VERY Biliousness, Sick Headache, Constipation, 
BENEFICIAL IN Errors in Diet Eating or Drinking, Thirst, 
ALL CASES OF Giddiness, Rheumatic or Gouty Poison, 
a'¥ FRUIT SALINE ox FRUIT POWDER Feverish Cold with High Temperature and 
he ‘scacieainiecicniscaninc agai Quick Pulse, and Feverish Conditions generally. 


¥ HEALTH-CIVINC is It ' ing you coul iS a e and Natural 
PLEASANT. COOLING ee = 
REFRESHING: 


& INVICORATING. 


It can be saceiy used every day even by invalids and children. 
The best of all household rergedies at all times. 

Gentle a ile i ‘ I t i or 
weakne Alway | bag, 
in readine for emerge 

PREPARED ONLY BY 


J. C. ENO, Ltd., “Fruit Salt” Works, London, S.E. 


Sold by Chemists and Stores throughout the Worid 














/ Head 
Kills all Nits 
and Vermin 
in the Hair. 
\ Raokio & Co., Kilmarnock. 


DIGESTIVE 


The Premier Biscuit of Great 
Britain 


Eetablished ower 100 years 








MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


DINE L YPT U 5 | RED | 
| WHITE 
couGH. « BLUE 








TO SINGERS, SPEAKERS, TEACHERS, & For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


1- 26. 





» BY Casseiy & Company, Limirer La beLie auvace. Lonpon, EC 





